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We do not propose to discuss, at 
present, the broad question of the right 
of one government to interfere, by 
force, in the affairs of another; nor 
even the more limited question of Eu- 
ropean intervention in the concerns of 
America. For our immediate object, 
it will suffice to assume, that, if any 
one government have the right, upon 
general principles of public law and of 
justice, to intervene aggressively in the 
affairs of another, any third government 
must, on the same premises, have equal 
right to interpose defensively, for the 
purpose of preventing, obstructing, or 
defeating such intervention. If Eng- 
land, for example, as a member merely 
of the great family of nations, or as a 
potential member of that more closely 
connected family of nations belonging 
to Christendom, be so affected by the 
disturbed condition of the countries of 
the Rio de la Plata, as to have cause to 
intervene for their pacification, then the 
United States, affected injuriously by 
that very intervention, have not less 
cause of interest, nor less right of inter- 
vention, in the proceedings of England. 
‘These are self-evident conseqyences of 
the assumed principle. While, there- 
fore, we cordially approve and second 
the views of the general question pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States in his late annual Message to 
Congress, we purposely confine our- 
selves, however, in the subsequent re- 
marks on the events of the Rio de la 
Plata, to narrower considerations, for the 
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reason that we desire to measure and to 
judge those events by the very standard 
of right assumed by France and Eng- 
land as the justification of the indirect 
and covert war, which they are now 
prosecuting against the Argentine Con- 
federation. 

Let us premise a brief view of the 
state of things in the countries of the 
Rio de la Plata at the moment when 
the English and French governments 
appear on the stage. 

The British colonies in America, on 
separating from the mother-country, 
passed naturally, and almost sponta- 
neously, into the form of a single con- 
federation. But the Spanish colonies, 
scattered over a much larger extent of 
the continent,—sundered, some of them 
by seas, and others by lofty mountains 
or wide deserts,—dissociated politically 
as well as geographically,—entering on 
the career of independence without 
concert of operations, or even of time, 
—forming, in the course of events, oc- 
casional or partial associations of go- 
vernment or of alliance, but never any 
general confederatiun,—these colonies 
ended by settling down into a number 
of distinct, and sometimes of hostile re- 
publics. To prevent this result, to 
combine all the colonies of Spanish 
America in one Federal Republic, in 
close alliance with the United States, 
was that high conception and grand am- 
bition of the life of Simon Bolivar, 
incidental to which was the idea of the 
American Congress of Panama. In 
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the course of the progress of these 
events, it was the constant aim of each 
one of the old colonial subdivisions of 
the Spanish empire to continue to con- 
stitute one government. Thus the 
Mexican Republic assumed to be the 
successor of the colonial administration 
of New Spain; and the Argentine Con- 
federation, of that of Buenos Ayres. 
But the same circumstances of local in- 
terest, or of personal ambition, which 
had prevented all the colonies from 
forming one confederation, also pre- 
vented, in some cases, the several parts 
of a colonial administration from combin- 
ing cordially into one republic. In this 
way, Paraguay, on the upper waters of 
the Rio de la Plata, and Uruguay at the 
mouth of that river, (sometimes called 
the Banda Oriental from its position 
between the Riode la Plata, its branch 
the Uruguay, and the ocean,) though 
formerly dependent on the colonial ad- 
ininistration of Buenos Ayres, came to 
be distinct republics, and each separate 
from the Argentine Confederation. 
The peculiar geographical position of 
Paraguay, und the policy of isolation 
and of reserve infused into its admi- 
nistration by the late Dictator Francia, 
who so long conducted the government, 
have preserved that republic from fo- 
reign conflicts, as well as from internal 
disorders, while it has remained vnre- 
cognized either by the Argentine Con- 
federation, or by the other states of 
Europe and America. But the situa- 
tion of Uruguay, on the other hand, ly- 
ing on the sea-coast, interposed between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil. has rendered 
it the theatre of almost incessant war, 
the possession of it having been conti- 
nually disputed between the Brazilian 
Empire, the Argentine Confederation, 
and chiefs of its own, until, at length, in 
1828, its independence was acknow- 
ledged by these two powers, in a treaty 
alleged to have been mediated by Great 
Sritain, and confirmed in 1840, in a 
treaty concluded by Buenos Ayres with 
France. Peace, however, in Uruguay, 
did not follow the acquisition of inde- 
pendence ; for it continued to be 
tracted by domestic factions ; and, at 
the beginning of the present train of 
events, its principal city, Montevideo, 
was held by one chief, Rivera, (or his 
successor in the same interest,) sup- 
ported mostly by French and other fo- 
reign residents, whilst Oribe, another 
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chief, and the regularly elected Presi. 
dent of the Republic, hekd all the rest 
of it, aided by an auxiliary force under 
= orders from Buenos Ayres, the city 
Montevideo itself being closely in- 
caed by sea and land, and on the point 
of surrender, which would have con- 
cluded the war and restored peace to 
all the countries of the Rio de la Plata. 
This was the moment selected by 
the British and French governments to 
interfere for the purpose, professedly, of 
the pacification of the Banda Oriental. 
In this act of intervention, France 
and England assume the style of “ Me- 
diating Powers.’’ They profess to act 
in perfect coneert, and both to occupy 
the same relation of right, under treaty 
or otherwise, to the Argentine Confe- 
federation, and to the whole question 
of the war in Uruguay. They pre- 
tend, also, to be actuated alike by dis- 
interested motives, and pacific ones; 
namely, the putting an end to war in 
the Rio de la Plata. Finally, they 
make ostentatious pretensions of regard 
of humanity, observance of the law of 
nations, and respect for the indepen- 
dent sovereignty of the Argentine Con- 
federation. Alleging such pretensions, 
they have proceeded to command the 
government of Buenos Ayres to recall 
its auxiliary forees from the Banda 
Oriental, and, in default of the submis- 
sion of that government to their peremp- 
tory summons, to seize the Buenos 
Ayrean ships of war, raise the siege of 
Montevideo, attack and garrison sundry 
points on the coast of the Banda Ori- 
ental, take possession of the Buenos 
Ayrean island of Martin Garcia, place 
under blockade the ports and coast of 
the state of Buenos Ayres, and force 
their way up the river Parana, which 
is the main stream of the Rio de la 
Plata, running through the Argentine 
states of Buenos Ayres, Entre Rios and 
Corrientes, and separated from the ter- 
ritory of Uruguay by the state of En- 
tre Rios. In a word, to the pre-exist- 
ing war in Uruguay, whose duration 
they have protracted, they have added 
a war of aggression of their own in the 
heart of the Argentine Confederation. 
These professions, pretences and acts, 
we propose to strip of all diplomatic dis- 
guise, and bring to the touchstone of jus- 
tice and public law, as understood and 
practised in Europe, and especially by 
France and England themselves. 
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In the first place, the name under 
which they act, that of * Mediating 
Powers,” is obviously a misnomer, not 
to say a falsehood; for mediation be- 
tween two conflicting powers, on the 
part of athird, implies counsel, peaceful 
jntermediation, interposition accepted 
by the belligerents; whereas, the least 
fact here is one of hostile intervention, 
forced upon independent governments 
at the cannon’s mouth. We begin, 
therefore, with encountering a disin- 
genuous and simulated character as- 
suined by the intervening powers. 

In the second place, Great Britain 
pretends, falsely, to stand in the same 
political relation to the question of the 
Rio de la Plata that France does. This 
pretence appears in the ‘“ Declaration 
of Blockade,” issued by the Baren Def- 
faudis and Mr. Ouseley, the respective 
plenipotentiaries of France and Eng- 
land, which document, in regard of its 
relation to the United States and other 
neutral nations, as well as its general 
tenor, might, with greater reason, be 
termed a ** Declaration of War against 
Buenos Ayres, by France and Eng- 
jand.” Fer, after reciting the ground 
of original right under which the two 
allies commenced their intervention, it 
proceeds to give reasons for the subse- 
quent acts of hostility against the Ar- 
gentine Confederation. To these rea- 
sous for changing mediation into war, 
we shall refer by and by: our present 
object is with the alleged motives of me- 
diation, which are stated as follows : 


“The undersigned plenipotentiaries 
were charged by their governments to 
effect the pacification of the Republics of 
the River Plate, and to secure the entire 
and real independence of the State of the 
Uruguay. Such are the positive terms of 
the treaties of 1828 and 18490, signed by 
the government of Buenos Ayres, and in 
the conclusion of which the governments 
of the undersigned took part more or less 
directly. But the war carried on by the 
government of Buenos Ayres against the 
State of Uruguay, is manifestly opposed to 
the independence of that state, inasmuch as 
its declared object is to force a change in 
its government. On the other hand, this 
desolating warfare, continued with no na- 
tional or legitimate object, but for the ruin 
and annihilation of the State ef the Urn- 
guay, is scarcely less disastrous to the other 
states of the River Plate in its effects on 
their commercial prosperity ; thus cansing 
most serious injury to the commercial na- 
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tions of Europe and America; and more 
especially to those which the undersigned 
have the honor to represent. 

“ Theimperative duty, therefore, as well 
as the legitimate interests of the govern- 
ments of the plenipotentiaries could no 
longer allow the continuance of this war, 
which has already lasted much too long, 

‘“‘ The undersigned were further instructed 
to obtain, if possible, by amicable negotia- 
tions, the pacification of the River Plate ; 
during the greater part of their stay at 
Buenos Ayres, they accordingly made 
every effort, and separately and conjointly 
employed every meaus of conciliation that 
friendly and confidential communications 
could offer, in the hope of meeting a cor- 
responding spirit on the part of the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres. 

7 ” 7 . * - 

“ But the government of Buenos Ayres, 
while reiterating the strongest assurances 
of its desire for peace, and its respect for 
the independence of the Uruguay, never 
failed to reject or evade every proposal 
tending to the cessation of hostilities, and 
has never, for a moment, relaxed in its ef- 
forts for the subjugation of the Oriental 
State. ‘5 

“It became, therefore, the imperative 
duty of the undersigned to intimate officially 
to the government of Buenos Ayres the just 
requisitions of the mediating powers.” 

e 

Both powers, be it observed, assume 
to act in the execution of treaties, sign- 
ed by the government of Buenos Ayres, 
in the concluston of which they took part 
more or less directly, as if both treaties 
communicated an identity of right anda 
community of interest to England as 
well us to France. And yet, whilst one 
of these treaties gave to France a full 
and perfect right co intervene on the casus 
federis arising, neither of them imparted 
of intervention to 
England. To prove this position we 
must recur to the text. 

France and Buenos Ayres are sole 
parties to the treaty, concluded in 1840, 
the seventh article of which is in the 
following words : 


“The government of Buenos Ayres will 
continue to consider the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay in a state of perfect and absolute 
independence, in the manner stipulated in 
the preliminary convention of peace, con- 
cluded the 27th of August, 1828, with the 
Empire of Brazil, without prejudice to its 
natural rights, whenever justice; the honor 
and security of the Argentine Confederation 
shall demand it.” 
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We translate the article literally, pre- 
serving the obscurity of the last words, 
—whenever justice, &c. shall demand it, 
—for the same obscurity, or rather inar- 
tificial expression, is fuund in the Span- 
ish and French: “sin pérjuicio de sus 
derechos naturales, toda vez que lo de- 
manden la justicia, la honra y la seguri- 
dad de la Confederacion Argentina” in 
the one, and “sans préjudice de ses 
droit naturels, toutes les sois que le de- 
manderont la justice, |’ honneur et la sé- 
curité de la Confederation Argentine ” 
in the other; the honest meaning of 
which is apparent enough, namely, that 
the continued recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Oriental Republic is 
not to prejudice any natural right of the 
Argentine Confederation in the premis- 
es, in regard to which, the case arising, 
the Buenos Ayrean government is free 
to do whatever justice or its honor and 
security may require. 

France, of course, has apparent right, 
on general principles, to demand of Bue- 
nos Ayres the punctu® execution of this 
treaty; in which event, the true ques- 
tions would be, first, whether the casus 
federis existed, and (that being establish- 
ed,) secondly, whether the proceedings 
of France, in the demand of “execution, 
were conformable to general justice, and 
to the rights of other powers. 

Buenos Ayres, moreover, in the treaty 
with France, agrees that its new en- 
gagement shall be deemed co-extensive 
with the stipulation in pari materia con- 
tained in the treaty of 1828, between 
Buenos Ayres and Brazil, of which the 
material part is in these words : 


“Tt being a duty of the two contracting 
governments to aid and protect the Prov- 
ince of Montevideo, until it shall be com- 
pletely constituted, the said governments 
agree, that if before the constitution of the 
said Province shall have been sworn to, and 
for five years afterwards, tranquillity and se- 
curity shall be disturbed within it by civil 
war, they will furnish to i'slawfal government 
the necessary aid to maintain and support 
it. Which term being elapsed, al] protec- 
tion furnished by this article to the lawful 
government of the province of Montevideo 
shall cease, and the same shall remain con- 
sidered in a state of perfect and absolute 
independence.” 


Of the true construction of the con- 
cluding clause of the article we shall 
speak hereafter. Suffice it to say, in this 
connection (at least for the argument’s 
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sake) that the terms of the treaty of 
1840, both in itself and its reference to 
that of 1828, would seem as between 
European powers, (that is, without con- 
sidering the question of European inter- 
position in the concerns of Aimerica,) to 
give to France the right to demand of 
Suenos Ayres to respect the indepen- 
dence of Uruguay. 

But what has Great Britain to do with 
these treaties?’ She is not a party to 
either of them. That appears on the 
face of each. Nor has the Argentina 
Confederation, at any time, entered into 
covenants with England regarding the 
independence of Uruguay. What, then, 
do the plenipotentiaries mean by saying 
that England “took part more or less 
directly” in the conclusion of these 
treaties? To answer this question, we 
have to recur to the more explicit state- 
ments in certain separate but concur- 
rent communications addressed to the 
Buenos Ayrean government by the Bar- 
on Deffaudis and by Mr. Ouseley, in the 
nature of a summons to surrender, be- 
fore the commencement of hostilities: 
which communications have been pub- 
lished in Buenos Ayres. There, Mr. 
Onseley, (iu common with the Baron 
Deffaudis,) after citing the treaty of 
1828 as “concluded under the mediation 
of England, between Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation,” and that of 
1840, as concluded “ between France 
and the Argentine government,” as- 
sumes the * right of France as principal 
in one treaty, and that of England as 
mediatrix in the other,” to demand a ces- 
sation of the belligerent acts of Buenos 
Ayres in Uruguay. 

We hardly know how to speak in 
terms of respect or forbearance of such 
a pretension as this, which would be 
ridiculous if it were not monstrous. Itis 
absurd, in the first place, to pretend that 
a mediatory power becomes thereby the 
perpetual guarantor of a treaty between 
other powers, but to which itself is no 
party. In the second place, if England 
were, (which is she not, either expressly 
or impliedly,) the gui@intor of the 
treaty of 1828, she could act as 
such, lawfully, only as the second and 
at the request of one of the parties, 
which in this case would be Brazil. 
But Brazil, though she contemplated, 
originally, taking a part in this interven- 
tion, yet, long since, desisted from that 
purpose, and has carefully held herself 
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aloof. So that England begins by per- 
verting mediation into guarantee, and 
then proceeds to act as guarantor with- 
out the partic ipation of the principal,— 
thus treating with equal contempt the 
independence of Brazil as well as that 
of Buenos Ayres. 
But a still graver question arises 
in regard to the interference of Eng- 
land. The British government as- 
sumes the rights of a guarantor of 
the Brazilian treaty of 1828; and 
even the Baron Deffuudis, incautiously, 
or in the excess of his misdirected zeal 
to justify the surveillance which Eng- 
land has undertaken, of himself, his 
cause and his country, more than once 
refers to the British government as such 
guarantor. This assumption we know 
to be false. The treaty speaks for itself 
on that point. But was England even 
the mediatrir of this treaty? The 
Buenos Ayrean government positively 
denies it; and in view of the prevari- 
cation (in regard to France) which 
marks the early stages of the English 
intervention, and the manifest falsity of 
the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment to be a guarantor of the treaty, 
we are die posed (without, however, hav- 
ing fully investigated the question) to 
repose faith, in regard to the whole mat- 
ter, rather in the representations of 
Buenos Ayres than in those of England. 
We have always regretted that, when 
the Baron Detfaudis and Mr.Ouseley ad- 
dressed buenos Ayres in demands of the 
same tenor, and putting their interven- 
tion upon identical grounds of right, she 
did not at once distinguish between 
them,—saying to Mr. Ouseley, we have 
accepted your mediation as we have 
that of Mr. Brent, but we cannot enter- 
tain discussion with you on any other 
premises ; and to the Baron De ffaudis, 
you have treaty rights, which we are 
ready to vitae and if you push those 
rights to the issue of war, we throw 
ourselves on the mediation of Mr. Brent 
and Mr. Ouseley. Perhaps this course 
might have been better for all parties. 
But we can well conceive that the Bue- 
nos Ayrean governinent, summoned 
thus peremptorily by the plenipotentia- 
ries of two great powers, with twenty 
ships of war at their back, to decide on 
the spur of the moment a question in- 
volving the very sovereignty of the Con- 
federation, may not have had calmness 
or judgment to distinguish critically be- 
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tween the more or less right of either 
of those powers. 

In fine, ostensibly, and upon the face 
of the transaction, France intervenes to 
demand of Buenos Ayres the execution 
of treaties to which she is a party, but 
England intervenes as a volunteer; or 
rather, England thrusts herself in to in- 
termeddle, while France does but inter- 
pose in her own right. 

It becomes natural to inquire, there- 
fore, in the third place, how England 
got into this position, and what her true 
motives were for intermeddling in the 
aflairs of Uruguay.—lIs it, as pretended, 
in the spirit of affectionate concert with 
France that she acts? Is this interven- 
tion one of the incidents of the Entente 
Cordiale which binds together Louis P hi- 
lippe and Victoria ?—Just the contrary. 
England has engaged in a wicked war 
against Buenos Ayres, partly from in- 
terested motives, which we shall en- 
deavor to explain in the sequel, but 
primarily, out of jealousy of the imputed 
ambition of France. ‘This appears con- 
clusively from the avowals of the Earl 
of Aberdeen and of Mr. Ouseley to sev- 
eral ministers of the Buenos Ayrean 
government, and also from the actual 
proceedings of Great Britain. And the 
fact is so curious, that we shall exhi- 
bit the proofs of our assertion in some 
detail. 

After the plenipotentiaries of the 
‘* Mediating Powers,” as they faceti- 
ously denominate themselves, had _ pro- 
ceeded to make war on Buenos Ayres, 
that government provided to publish,— 
as of right and reason it well might,— 
the dispatches of the Baron Deffaudis 
and Mr. Ouseley, and sundry commu- 
nications from its own ministers on the 
general subject; and from these docu- 
ments we draw the subsequent particu- 
lars regarding the motives of the Brit- 
ish government. 

The Argentine minister, in London, 
writes to his government, under date of 
February 2lst, 1845, as follows: 

“T have just come from a conference 
with the Earl of Aberdeen, at the foreign 
office, to which I was unexpectedly called 
by him to-day, at four o’clock of the after- 
noon, in urgent haste. 

‘“‘ Last night, Mr. Ouseley had been, also, 
to take his leave, thinking to leave London 
this morning, &c. 

2 * * * * 

“ The Earl of Aberdeen then expressed 

to me, that, in consequence of certain con- 
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siderations which had occurred to Her 
Majesty’s government, it had been deter- 
mined to enter at once on the negotiations 
of peace in the Rio de la Plata, alone, with- 
out waiting for the Freach government or 
that of Brazil; not because these were not 
disposed to concur in the affair, or differed 
in sentiment on the subject, but only be- 
cause, secret views of ambition being at- 
tributed to the French government, or to 
that of Brazil, that of H. B. M. had thought 
that, since it had no such views, it would 
be listened to better if acting by itself; and 
that, therefore, instructions had been given 
to Mr. Ouseley to present himself to the 
Government of Buenos Ayres, and to pro- 
ceed to treat, without waiting for the 
French or Brazilian ministers, who would 
arrive afterwards. He repeated what he 
had said on another occasion, that the Go- 
vernment of H. B. M. * * * would de- 
fend the independence of the Oriental Re- 
public against France and Brazil, as well 
as against Buenos Ayres.” 


But who attributed these secret 
views of ambition to the French govern- 
ment? This we learn from Mr. Ouse- 
ley, the British plenipotentiary. Mr. 
Ouseley touched at Rio de Janeiro 
on his way to Buenos Ayres, and there 
had several interviews with Don To- 
mas Guido, the Buenos Ayrean minister. 
Of the first interview, (a brief one,) 
Don Tomas writes : 


“Tf I am not mistaken as to the words 
cautiously uttered by Mr. Ouseley, I think 
I have discovered that there does not ex- 
ist in the English government full confi- 
dence in the ulterior views of France, with 
regard to the Rio de la Plata, and that it 
does not confide much in the duration of 
the good understanding which now exists 
between the two powers.” 


Of the statements of Mr. Ouseley, at 
another and more formal interview, Don 
Tomas writes at considerable length, 
and from his second letter we extract 
the following passages : 


“« Mr. Ouseley stated to me that when he 
was appointed for Buenos Ayres, the Eng- 
lish ministry was determined on armed in- 
tervention in the Rio de la Plata; that he 
had many reasons for believing that the 
French government had labored decidedly 
to draw it to this point; and that, in order 
to learn the truth, he proceeded to Paris, 
conferred with Mr. Guizot, and talked with 


the King. 
ie * * * * 


“ Mr. Ouseley deduced from these inter- 
views that there was a formal effort of the 
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French government to have that of Eng- 
land appear at its side intervening, in or- 
der to divide the odium of a measure, said 
to be taken in the interest of humanity, and 
the commerce of the world, but which was, 
in reality, on the part of the French minis- 
try, nothing but a game calculated to nul- 
lity the opposition, within the Charnbers, 
and without, with a noisy parade, and pro- 
long, by this manceuvre, the existence of 
the Cabinet. 

“ Mr. Ouseley considered that the inter- 
vention, either jomtly or separately, would 
always be a fatal precedent for England 
herself; because, the actual tendency of 
French policy being known, as evinced in 
Polynesia, and in Oyapoc, and the views of 
France respecting Montevide» being not 
yet discovered, England onght not, by an 
unnecessary intervention, to divest herself 
of the right of repressing the intervention 
of other powers to the prejudice of the 
common interests, 

7 * * J * 


“ He also considered it inconvenient that 
England should league herself to France, 
s0 as not to be able to operate by herself 
alone in the affairs of the Rio de la Plata, 
if her interests should call her to separate 
herself; and to prove the difficulties of this 
league, he ate use of the comparison of 
a certain sportsman with two dogs, who, to 
succeed in the chase, should chain them to- 
gether by the neck; and that, while they 
would never overtake the game, the best 
of them might be dragged to a precipice 
by his more clumsy companion; so Eng- 
land, in a business so serious, ought not to 
renounce the right to act alone when if 
might suit her purpose.” 

* * * * . 


“Mr. Ouseley again fell upon the pro- 
jects which the French Government would 
probably display towards Montevideo, 
should any pretext offer. He also discuss- 
ed the true position of Louis Philippe and 
his Ministry, obliged to divert the inquie 
tude of the nation with undertakings of 
real or fictitious glory. He cited Algiers, 
Mexico, the [former] blockade of Buenos 
Ayres, the operations in Tahiti and Moroc- 
co, the useless pomp of the Embassy to 
China, the immense expenses sustained in 
all these undertakings without any advan- 
tage, all calculated to distract and repress 
the permanent spirit of reaction, and to 
preserve the ministerial majority in the 
Chambers. Mr. Ouseley alluded to the 
Protectorate solicited by Montevideo, and 
to the importance given in France to this 
measure, and he did not conceal from me, 
that perhaps it might be proposed to take 
advantage of this, should a pretext arise 
to cover appearances, offering the fact of 
an efficacious and permanent protection in 
favor of the French residing in that city, as 
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a demonstration of the prepotency of 
France, and of the political reach of the 
actual Cabinet. Mr. Ouseley, honoring the 
personal character of Louis Philippe and 
M. Guizot, nevertheless represented them 
ason the edge of a precipice, where at times 
it was impossible for them to repress the 
impulse of public sentiment, and called to 
mind also that M. Thiers, in the Chamber, 
had called Montevideo our colony in the 
Rio de Ja Plata, and any such idea was well 
adapted to the national pride of France.” 
“T deduce, then, from my conversa- 
tion with Mr. Ouseley, that the government 
of England desires to operate alone in the 
question of the Rio de la Plata ; that it 
prefers to have an understanding with His 
Excellency, drawing closer its relations with 
the Confederation; that there exists a sen- 
timent of professed distrust and jealousy on 
the part of the English ministry respecting 
the ulterior views of France in the Rio de 
la Plata; that there is no dependance on 
the solidity nor the duration of the good 
understanding between the two nations; 
that Montevideo is the true apple of discord, 


&e.” 








Finally. in a third interview, of which 
Don Tomas gives an accpunt: 


Ouseley stated, in recommending the 
motives 


“Mr. 
greatest reserve, that he had new 
for suspecting that France concealed some 
project on Montevideo, which might place 
things in a critical position. Mr. Ouseley 
recommended to me in the most promising 
terms, that there should be a earefal avoid- 
ince, onthe part of the Argentine govern- 
ment ain 
which Rear-Admiral Laine could avail him- 
self in getting possession of the place.” 


Thus, in the whole course of these 
remarkable disclosures, we discern the 
fact, of England wishing to intervene 
for objects of her own, but shrinking 
from a step so questionable—doubting 
whether to act by torce or by diploma- 
cy—deciding at length, reluctantly, on 
armed intervention, when she sees that 
France is resolved to act—co-operating 
with France from their jealousy, and 
as the means of watching and checking 
the imputed views of the French on 
Montevideo—alleging the French inter- 
vention to show, not as pretended, from 
motives of humanity or public good of 
any sort, but from inducements of party 
manceuvre, to sustain a tottering cabi- 
net—and, while professing cordial con- 
cert with France in a common inter- 
vention, yet hastening to anticipate her, 
and settle the matter separately, beture 
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l of Senor Oribe of any pretext of 
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the arrival of the French Minister at 
Buenos Ayres. Such, on the side of 
England, as displayed in the affairs of 
South America, is the sure spirit of 
that entente cordiale, under the influence 
of which M. Guizot is betrayed into the 
suicidal policy of outraging the United 
States for the promotion of British 
power, in the affairs of North America. 

And the acts of the British Govern- 
ment, at Buenos Ayres, were in the 
spirit of the same sleepless jealousy of 
the views of France. Mr. Ouseley, 
hurrying on, reached Buenos Ayres in 
April, 1845, in advance of the Baron 
Detfaudis, and entered at once on the 
objects of his mission. Dates become 
material now, in the exhibition of the 
true motives and objects of the British 
government. 

On the 10th of May, 1845, Mr. 
Ouseley had his first conference with 
Mr. Arana, the Buenos Ayrean minister 
of Foreign Affairs. What occurred in 
this interview is known only from the 
statement of Mr. Arana, who says, that 
Mr. Ouseley communicated to him the 
wishes of the British government to 
begin the negotiation as soon as_possi- 
ble, and arrange a peace without the 
concurrence of the French minister, 
reiterating for this reason the explana- 
tion he had given to Don Tomas Guido 
in Rio de Janeiro, condemning strongly 
the conduct of the French admiral and 
of the English commander before Mon- 
tevideo in refusing to acknowledge the 
blockade, and expressing his disposi- 
tion to cause it to be acknowledged, and 
his intimate conviction against all idea 
of (forcible) intervention in the aftairs 
of the Plata. 

On the 12th, Mr. Ouseley communi- 
cated to Mr. Arana a paper of some 
length, headede * Memorandum of a 
verbal and confidential Note, containing 
Proposals made to D. Felippe de Ara- 
na, by Mr. Ouseley—10th May, 1845.” 

The next day, Mr. Arana, finding 
that paper, on perusal, to be totally dit- 
ferent in spirit from the actual conver- 
sation of the 10th, and to contain pro- 
positions utterly inadmissible by Bue- 
nos Ayres, as it demanded among other 
things the immediate evacuation of the 
Uruguay under threat of hostilities— 
informed Mr. Ouseley, that a_persist- 
ance in such views would render.any 
amicable arrangement impossible. 

Therefore, after reflecting on the 
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subject it would seem, Mr. Ouseley 
called at the foreign office on the 17th, 
withdrew the * Memorandum,” and 
earnestly solicited that the Memoran- 
dum itself, as well as the withdrawal 
of it, might remain a profound secret. 

Hearing of the appointment and ex- 
pected early arrival of the French ple- 
nipetentiary, on the 18th, Mr. Ouseley 
transmitted a note anti-dated the 12th, 
so as to be a substitute for the Memo- 
randum. 

On the 28th, Mr. Ouseley presented 
another note, anti-dated the 21st, and 
proposed that Mr. Arana’s answer to 
this should also be dated back as of the 
24th, for the purpose of having the ar- 
rangements they contemplated appear 
as if made by the sole instrumentality 
of the British Government, and in a 
pacific form, uninfluenced by intelli- 
gence received on the 28th, of the ap- 
proach of the Baron Deffaudis. 

These two notes are as follows: 


“The undersigned, Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, having h vl 
more than once the honour of conversing 
with Senor Don Felipe Arana, Minister 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Aftuirs, 
respecting the negotiat ion which is hoped 
may conduce toas atisfactory arrangemeut 
of the differences which have unfortunately 
subsisted for suc a a length of time in the 
States of the Rio dela Plata; and being in- 
formed by H. E., that the government of 
the Argentine Confederation is as desirous 
as that of Great Britain in bringing about a 
pacification in these states, upon firm and 
honourable basis, begs that Senor Arana 
will deign to honour him with more ample 
information respecting what immediate 
measures would be recommended = or 
adopted by the Argentine government, as 
adapted for obtaining the beneficent ob- 
ject which both governments have in 
view. 

“The undersigned avails himself of ss 
opportunity for rene — xr to Senor Ara 
the assurance of his highest consideraticn. 

W.( x, OUSELEY. 

“ Buenos Ayres, 12th May, 1845.” 


Buenos Ayres, May 21, 1845. 
“The undersigned, Her Britanuic Ma- 


jesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, referring 


to the different official and confidential 
conferences and communications respecting 
the measures to be adopted for the pacifi- 
cation of the states of the Rio de la Plata, 
with which he has been honored by Sr. 
Arana, Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, finds with much satisfaction 
that the Argentine governmeut— 
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“1, Acknowledges as fully as He ot Majes- 
ty’s goverament the indepe ndence of the 
Ori. “nial State of the Urnguay. 

. Tha! the governmentof Buenos Ayres 
re pudiate s unconditionally all interference 
with the internal and domestic govern- 
— of the Oriental state. 

. That, under certain conditions, the 
Anes e cee government will cause its troops 
to ee from the Banda Oriental. 

‘That the blockade of Montevideo will, 
(ane conditions hereafter to be fixed,) 
be i raise ad. 

. That the personal safety of the politi- 
ce ‘ re elem es of all parties will, as far as re- 
gards the A Argentine government, be assured, 
pending and subsequent to the negotiations 
which it is hoped will terminate in the 
pacification on a solid basis of the states of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

“ The conditions upon which the thres 
last of these points would be accepted by 
the Argentine governmeut, appeare od by 
the undersigned to be referred by H. E. 
Sr. Arana, ‘for discussion with General 
‘ Oribe.’ 

“ That respecting the blockade of Monte- 
video, the Argentine government insists 
(as a measure which its dignity as an inde- 
pendant nation Yequires,) upon its uncondi- 
tioual recognition, in the most rigorous 
form, as the first step in the negotiation. 

“ The undersigned reserving all examina- 
tion of the above conditions, requests that 
Senor Arana will do him the honor of 
informing him whether the Argentine gov- 
ernment is prepared, at once, to act on 
these general bases, or whether H. E. bas 
any further measures or conditions to pro- 
pose, which in the opinion of the Argentine 
government might facilitate and secure the 
objects of the two governments in the paci- 
fication of the states of the Rio de la Plata 

‘The undersigned avails himself of this 
opportunity to renew H. E. the assurances 
of his highest consideration. 

“W. G. Ousgerey 

“To H. E. Sir Don Felipe de Arana, &c.” 


In the amiable spirit implied by tho 
tenor of these two notes, and by the 
accompanying acts and conversations, 
Mr. Arana replied, in his note thus an- 
ti-dated the 24th, making the desired 
explanation in regard to the assumed 
bases of mediation, (not intervention.) 
and reminding Mr. Ouseley in connec- 
tion, of what had previously been com- 
municated to him orally, that as, on 
the 11th of April, (before the arrival of 
Mr. Ouseley,) the American Chargé 
d’ Affaires, Mr. Brent, had tendered his 
mediation between Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo, and that, as this tender 
having been accepted by Buenos Ayres, 
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it would now be proper to proceed to 
termiuate the affair ia concert with Mr. 
Brent. 

To this Mr. Ouseley, under date of 
the 28th, replies, among other things, as 


follows : 


“With reference to the mediation prof- 
fered by Mr. Brent, &c. the undersigned 
is at a loss to understand how the well in- 
tentioned offers of that gentleman, although 
without special authorization from his own 
Government, can become an obstacle to 
the satisfactory arrangement of the differ- 
ences now existing, or in any way interfer- 
ing with the official offers of similiar good 
offices, which the undersigned has been in- 
structed by his Government to make to 
that of Buenos Ayres. On the contrary, 
the undersigned has the satisfaction to as- 
sire Senor Arana, that from the opinions 
expressed confidentially by Mr. Brent to 
the undersigned, he finds that gentleman 
anxious for the same objects as those which 
Her Majesty’s Government have in view, 
and desirous of furthering them by his per- 
sonal experience and judgment, and the 
gool offices which his position in this 
country enable him cofidentially to afford.” 

Observe, Mr. Ouseley, at this time, 
does not object that Mr. Brent is only 
a Chargé d’Affaires and of inferior di- 
plomatic rank to himself, nor does he 
allege that Mr. Brent is without compe- 
tent authority from the American Gov- 
ernment, nor does he auger that he 
himself is precluded by his instructions 
from co-operating with Mr. Brent, but 
on the contrary, he assents to this gen- 
tleman’s intermediation as a favor and 
an advantage, and as leading to the 
only results desired by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Accordingly, on the 28th of May, 
Mr. Brent and Mr. Ouseley had a 
conference at the house of the latter, 
and on the 2d of June another con- 
ference at the Foreign Office, in 


which Mr. Arana participated, his chief 


clerk and Mr. Brent's secretary being 
present, and the tenor of the confer- 
} 


ence uppears Dy a memorandum of 


Mr. Brent's, ,the correctness of which 
is confirmed by his secret: wry, and by 
Mr. Arana and his chief clerk,) as 
follows: 


T 7 te confere nce on 2 l June, 18 15, be- 
tween Mr. Ousele UE Mr. Arana, and 
William Brent, Jr. at Foreign Office. 
“On the 2d June Don Felipe Arana, 

Minister of Foreign Allairs, Mr. Ouseley, 


Minister Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic 
Majesty, aul myself, W. B., Jr., Charge 
d’ Affaires of the United States, met at the 
Foreigu Office as agreed on. 

“Mr. Araua opened the conference, 
saying it was held at my request. Mr. 
Arana mentioned that this conference 
would be reduced to writing or not, as I 
and Mr. Ouseley should deem proper; 
Mr. Onseley immediately observed, that as 
the Baron Deffaudis was just arrived, and 
it was important for him to proceed with 
caution so as not to produce disagreeable 
feelings on the part of the Baron, there- 
fore, for this reason, he preferred that the 
conference should not be reduced to 
writing, but that it should be confidential; 
that although the Baron Deffaudis had no 
right to complain that we had proceéded 
in this negociation, yet as he was spec ially 
instructed on the subje ct of the pacification 
of the affairs of the La Plata, he might feel 
sensation at our proceeding without him. 
That he could explain to the Baron the 
points or basis that might be agreed on, so 
that the Baron would find it diflicult 
take any other position. 

“ stated that my views were— 

That the extrict blockade should be 
eaciead in its fullest extent, which it 
never had been by the British and French 
more particularly, and thus an opportunity 
would be given to the Argentine govern- 
ment in the exercise of a sove reiga right, 
to see how soon they would put an end to 
the resistance at Montevideo. 

That the tepublic of Uruguay 
should be acknowledged in full soverignty, 
that the Constitution with General Oribe, 
as the Constitutional President, to enter 
Montevideo. 

“3, General pardon to all, no blood 
shed. 

4. That when General Oribe should 
say that he no longer wanted the land 
and naval forces of the Argentine govern- 
ment, that then General Rosas would 
remove them. 

“T then went on to observe, that in the 
various conferences which [ had with Sr. 
Don F. Arana, Minister of Foreign Attuirs 
of the Argentine Confederation, that I 
thought that these views were in full ae- 
cordance with those of the Argentine 
Government—Mr. Arana said that they 
were. | replied that such were the views 
which I had communicated to Mr. Onseley, 
in the conference which I had with him at 
his house in town on the 28th May, and I 
said that it was pleasing to see that Mr. 
Ouseley was in conformity on these points ; 
and Mr. Onseley said he would present 
these points to the Baron Deffaudis as 
agreed on, and that thus the Baron would 
find it difficult to take any other position. 

‘A true copy— 

“Gro. L. Brent.” 








In this state of the business, and in 


all the proceedings from the 10th of 


May to the 2d of June inclusive, we 
fimi the British Plenipotentiary acting 
zealously and faithfully in the execu- 
tion of the secret purposes of his govern- 
ment, to arrange every thing in a mode, 
and at a time (real or fictitious,) so as 
to forestall and defeat the intended in- 
terposition of France. Nay, it was all 
to be done through the efficient media- 
tion of the United States. Nor did the 
course of events undergo a change, un- 
til, on the rival of the Baron Deffau- 
dis, it became necessary for Mr. Ouse- 
ley to desist from separate action, and 
to submit to the consequences of an 
ostensible concurrence with France, in 
order to be in a condition to control 
(while seeming to co-operate with) the 
movements of the French Government. 

To this part of the subject, belongs 
another characteristic incident. On 
the 12th of June, it begins to be seen 
that the Baron Deffaudis has arrived, 
and is the master-spirit of what now 
becomes not Anglo-American media- 
tion, but Anglo-Gallic intervention, in 
the Plata. For the Baron Deffaudis 
refuses to consent to the participation 
of Mr. Brent mediator, and Mr. 
Ouseley now does the same, alleging 
that what he had done before in con- 
junction with Mr. Brent, and even dis- 
what had occurred at their 
conferences, in terms, which led Mr. 
Arana to conceive that his honor was 
impeached, and in justification of his 
veracity, call for and publish certificates 
of the facts from his chief clerk, from 
Mr. Brent, ‘and from Mr. Brent’s se- 
cretary. 

We do not mention these circum- 
stances in any captious or ungenerous 
sense of personal reproach of Mr. 
Ouseley. Quite the contrary. To be 
sure. these odd incidents, of withdraw- 
ing despatches, giving them false dates, 
disavowing arrangements made, refus- 
ing to-day mediation which had been 
accepted yesterday, have more the aid 
of legerdemain, than of dignified and 
frank negotiation. But all these ques- 
tionable steps were the natural, not to 
say necessary, consequences of the 
double part imposed on Mr. Ouseley by 
his goverrment, laboring to defeat the 
ally it professed to support, and anxious 
to secure (without being) the friend of 
France. 


as 


avowing 
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To complete an ¢ x posit mn of the se- 
parate motives W hich have actuated the 
British government in this affair, but 
one point remains. 

The British Empire, vast as it is, 
consists, for the most part, of conquered 
countries. The Canadas, Acadia, the 
British West India Islands, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Ceylon, India; these rich 
and populous regions, and so many Insu- 
lar or peninsular points in the European, 
African, Asiatic, or American seas, are 
for the most part, possessions torn by 
force, at different times, from Spain, 
France, Holland, or the great monar- 
chies of Asia. Of great colonies esta- 
blished under the auspices of England, 
there is but one, Australia, and that 
founded as a place of deportation for the 
criminals of her home-population. The 
United States were settled not so much 
by England, as in spite of England,—by 
Puritans, Quakers, Catholics, who fled 
hither to escape religious persecution in 
the British islands. Her possessions 
are, we repeat, in substance conquests ; 
and the peculiar spirit in which these 
conquests have been made, is not less re- 
markable than their magnitude and num- 
ber. They have been trading spe cula- 
tions, chic fly. France, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, have been making war, 
in the spirit of old Rome, to repel inva- 
sions, or to enlarge and strenethen the 
bonds of a continuous continental terri- 
tory. Britain, on the contrary, from 
that armed workshop, ship-yard, and 
mine of hers, enters into war, and makes 
conquests of so many transmarine coun- 
tries, in order to carry on trade. Even 
her view in Oregon is not, as it is with 
us, to people a wide wilderness with ci- 
vilized men, but to maintain that wil- 
derness unpeopled, for the sake of the 
fur-trade of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. . 

Now, the British government sees, or 
thinks it sees, some trade to be made, 
by conquering from Buenos Ayres the 
navigation of the Paran4, and thus gain- 
ing access to the Province of Paraguay. 
Navy, England, who by her insane negro- 
perilism, by the differential duties this 
leads her to impose on slave-grown su- 
gar, and by the violations of neutral 
rights, to which it impels her, has out- 
raged Brazil, and thus failed to conclude 
a commercial treaty with that fertile and 
productive empire; and she, therefore, 
turns her attention to the possibility of 
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introducing her goods by way of the Pa- 
rana, (clandestinely, or otherwise ) into 
the heart of Brazil. Accordingly, we 
find her, at the present time, under cover 
of a benevolent distaste for the effusion 
of blood in Uruguay, sending off her 

ships of war in quite another direction, 
and shedding much Argentine blood, 

herself, on the banks of the Paran4, for 
the promotion of commerce into Para- 
euay and Brazil. 

The Buenos Ayreans had reason to 
apprenend this purpose on the part of 
En eland ; : as, we think, did the Brazili- 
ans also; and hence, perhaps their 
withdraws al from the plan of interven- 
tion in Uru To remove this im- 
pression, Mr. Ouseley, in one of his in- 
‘Tomas Guido, said 


ouay. 


terviews with Don 


cate gorically : “It has been alleged that 
the British government will claim by 
force the navigation of the interior 
rivers; but it does not think of this at 
present; I am not a person to go pistol 
in hand, to impose conditions on < Ar- 
gentine governime nt.” And vet this 


they the is formally and so- 
England is 
to watching 


very project 
lemnly disavowed, is what 
1 in doing, 


) the n 


as (next 





her intervention in the aflair of the 
Plata. 
This being a trading speculation, and 


therefore to be regarded as the English 
part of the operations in the Rio de la 
Plata, we will dispose of the que stion 
it involves, before so much of 
the general subject, as appertains to the 
conduct of England, in distinction from 


that of 


quitting 


France. 

The waters of the Rio de la Plata, 
of which the Paran4 is the main stream, 
commence their course, it is to be re- 
membered, in Brazil, and flow by or 
through Paraguay, and the states of the 
Argentine Confederation, to the 
Uruguay, at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata, is separated from the Parana by 
the Argentine province of Entre Rios. 
which lies, as its name imports, between 
the rivers Uruguay and Paran4, 

As a military operation, then, the 
opening of the Parana is wholly foreign 
to the pacification of Uruguay ; and in 
all other points of view, it is a distinct 
and independent act of hostility against 
the Argentine Confederation. 

The free navigation of a great river, 
by all the world, may be desirable, in a 
view of commerce, apart from all other 


sea. 
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consideration. Yet there is no nation 
which yields the navigation of its inte- 
rior waters to other nations as of right; 
and where the navigation is yielded, it 
is a concession, made for due considera- 
tion, and with proper conditions, for the 
security of the peace, independence, 
and police of the country penetrated. 
Thus we refused to Sanieia the free 
navigation of the Mississippi, as flowing 
wholly within the United States. Ob- 
viously, any attempt of her’s to open 
that river by force would be an act of 
war. 

And where a river flows through se- 
veral distinct states or governments, it 
may be desirable to the country, its 
upper waters, to have a passage to and 
from the sea, through the country lower 
down; but this is a question of nght be- 
tween them, and not between either of 
them and any other foreign 
ment. For example, the right of pas- 
sage up the Tagus into Spain, through 
Portugal, is a question for Spain to 
for England or France. It 
an act of war for England to 
volunteer in behalf of Spain, as against 
Portugal, to force open the Tagus to 
all the world. 

So, in undertaking to force open the 
Parana, the English and French are 
making war on the Argentine Confede- 
ration. As a question of right, the na- 
vigation of this river, through the Ar- 
centine Confederation, is one for Para- 
guay and Brazil to make, not England. 
If they made the question, still it would 
be an act of war against Buenos Ayres 
for England to interfere by force. But 
they do not make it. She volunteers in 
the matter, without their consent or de- 
sire ; pe rhaps contrary to their interest 
or their wishes. England usurps their 
rights, in the assertion of which to make 
war on Buenos Ayres. 

We suppose there may be some per- 
sons, who conceive that any degree of 
violence, bloodshed, and outrage on 
national rights, is justified by the pros- 
pect of making t rade for a dozen schoon- 
ers, more or less, and who, for that rea- 
son, approve of these operations in the 
Parana; but we trust they are few: 
and we have regretted to perceive that 
some American merchant vessels placed 
themselves in the train of the French 
and English squadrons, thus authoriz- 
ing the Buenos Ayrean government to 
treat them as public enemies, and losing 


on 


govern- 


make, not 
would be 
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all right to protection or redress from 
the United States. 

{n resuming the whole of which, then, 
we pereeive that, while the secret mo- 
tives of Great Britain, in this interven- 
tion, were either interested ones, or jea- 
lousy of France, the ostensible grounds 
of action, special to herself, such as the 
assuming to have guarantied a treaty 


between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, of 


which she was the mediatrix only, as- 
suming to enforce this assumed guaran- 
ty in behalf of Brazil, without the con- 
sent or concurrence of her principal ; 
and assuming to enforce, as her own, 
the rights of river navigation, belonging 
only to the riverain states of Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres—all these 
grounds of action involve such utter dis- 
regard of the sovereignty of the Ameri- 
can states of Brazil, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, and the Argentine Confederation, 
as, if manifested towards European 
states, would wrap in conflagration and 
blood one half of Christendom. 

We come now to consider the part 
played by France in these transactions, 
which involves also the merits of the 
case between Buenos Ayres and Uru- 
guay, and the question of the belliger- 
ent acts of the intervening powers. 

The Baron Deffaudis began, on the 
17th of June, by addressing a brief note 
to Don Felipe Arana, requesting a sus- 


pension of hostilities on the part of 


Buenos Ayres, and engaging, on the re- 
ce ipt of it, to take the nece ssary steps 
(in concert with Mr. Ouseley) for as- 
suring a like suspension of hi stilities on 
the part of the city of Montevideo,— 
thus admitting that the war was confined 
to the city of Montevideo. and did not 
embrace the Oriental Republic. Andon 
the same day, Mr. Ouseley addressed to 
Mr. Arana a note of the same tenor in 
behalf of England. 

Mr. Arana replied to both, in some 
jetail of argument, that the Buenos 
Ayrean government would not take into 
consideration any proposal from either 
of the powers, relative to the pacifica- 
tion of the Republics of the Plata, un- 
til there should first be given, as a due 
satisfaction to his government, a fall ac- 
knowledgment of the absolute blockade 
of the ports of Montevideo and Maldo- 
nado. He also claimed the benetit of 


the mediation of the Chargé d'Atfairs of 


the United States. 
The Baron Deffaudis wrote in an- 


swer, that he was not authorised by his 
instructions to act in concurrence with 
any foreign minister at Buenos Ayres, 
except the British plenipotentiary ; that 
neither could he make any preliminary 
acknowledement of the blockade of 
Moutevideo ; and that he should regard 
a persistance of the Buenos Ayrean go- 
vernment, on these two points, as a 
positive repulse of his mission. Mr, 
Ouseley wrote in the same sense. 

Mr. Arana rejoined at great length, 
in behalf of the Buenos Ayrean govern- 
ment, urging its previous acceptance of 
the mediation of Mr. Brent as obliga- 
tory upon it, under the recognition of 
blockade as due to the sovere ignty and 
dignity of the Argentine Confederation. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Brent very properly 
relieved the negociation of any embar- 
rassment in regard to him, by addressing 
a letter to Mr. Arana, which made his 
mediations a thing to be relied on or not, 
as might best suit the interests of the 
Argentine government. But, as the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres adhered to 
the other points, the Baron Deffaudis, 
on the 8th of July, addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. Arana. 

“ Buenos Ayres, July the 8th, 1845. 

* The undersigned, EF nvoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipetentiary of France, has 
not yet received the answer of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to the note which he 
addressed to His Excellency on the 24th 
of last month, renewing the proposal for a 
suspension of hostilities. 

“ This proposal has the double object of 
stopping the useless effusion of blood, and 
by this means affording the undersigned 
an opportunity for consulting the wishes 
of the Argentine government as to the 
line to be adopted in the negotiations, 
Bat His Excellency not having agreed to 
this proposal, the undersigned is under the 
absvulute necessity of at once acting in 
strict conformity with his instructions, the 
execution of which he has perhaps too 
long del ive d against the iuterest of his 
per rsoual re spousibility. 

‘The undersigned has now, therefore, 
aie honour of soliciting at present from 
Hi. E. the Minister for Foreign Affairs :— 

The evacuation of the territory of 
Uruguay by the Argentine troops. 

“2. The recall from before Montevideo 
of the Argentiue naval forces which at this 
moment blockade that port. 

“Tt is in the name of his government 
that the undersigned makes these two 
propositions, in whose name he likewise 
explains the grounds upon which, accor 
ding to his instructions, they are made. 
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‘The first of these two motives is founded 
upon the spirit and letter of two solemn 
treaties signed by the Argentine govern- 
ment itself. 

“One of these treaties concluded in 
1828 and under the mediation of England, 
between Brazil and the Argentine Con- 
federation, is thus expressed in the 10th 
article o— 

«“*It being the duty of the contracting 
governments to assist and protect the 
Province of Montevideo, ‘until it shall be 
completely constituted, the said govern- 
ments agree that, if before the Constitution 
of the Province shall be sworn to, and for 
five yearsafterwards, its internal tranquillity 
and security shall be disturbed by a civil 
war, they will lend to its legal govern- 
ment the necessary aid in order to maintain 
and support it. After the lapse of the 
time above men‘ioned, all protection which 
is promised by this article to the legal 
government of the Province of Montevideo 
shall cease, and the same shall be con- 
sidered in a perfect and absolute state of 
independence.” 

“Tn another Treaty concluded in 1840 
between France and the Argentine gov- 
ernment, Article 4th, is to this purport; 
‘That the government of Buenos Ayres 
will coutinue to consider the Oriental 
Republic of Uruguay in a state of perfect 
and absolute independence in the manner 
in which it has been stipulated in the 
preliminary Convention of peace, con- 
cluded the 27th of Angust, 1828, with the 
Brazilian Empire; without prejudice to 
its natural rights, whenever the justice, 
honor and security of the Argentine Con- 
federation should exact it.’ 

“It is then evident that the military 
support which the Argentine government 
lends to General Oribe in the present war 
of Uruguay, proclaiming this General as 
the legal President of the Oriental Re- 
public, and in concert with him endeavor- 
ing to overthrow the established guvern- 
ment in that country, is a flagrant violation 
of the above cited treaties. Because the 
lapse of time during which the Argentine 
Government might have cousidered 
authorized for proceeding thus, has long 
since passed, and the support which it at 
this moment gives to General Oribe, can- 


not be considered otherwise than as an 


act of interference in the internal affairs of 


Uruguay, and consequently as an attac k 
against the independence of that state. 
Of the right of France as principal in one 
treaty, and that of England as mediator in 
the other, to demand a cessation of such 
acts, is equally clear. 

“The Argentine government moreover, 
cannot, in order to reject this proposal, 
invoke the last part of the treaty of 1840, 
by which it reserves the exercise of its 
natural rights, whenever the justice, honor 
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and security.of the Argentine confeder- 
ation should demand it. for without here 
examining the question of the real origin 
of the war, and admitting that, as the 
Argentine government has frequently as- 
serted, its adversaries provoked it, in other 
words, that the ex-President Rivera in the 
first instance declared war against it, 
(above all now that he has been conquered 
and has abandoned Uruguay) it,is certain 
that the Argentine government has more 
than satisfied its justice, honor and dignity, 
by the terrible reprisals it has exercised, 
and by the state of ruin and profound 
misery to which the prolonged perma- 
nence of its troops, has reduced the Orien- 
tal Republic. It is also evident to all the 
world, that none of these various cen- 
siderations of justice, honor and security 
can serve to explain the motives for con- 
tinuing the present war. The sole object 
and aim of this war is clearly and indispu- 
tably the overthrow of the government 
now established in the Uruguay. and 
whose legality has not been disputed by 
any European or American government, 
with the single exception of that of Buenos 
Ayres, for the purpose of reinstating 
General Oribe as legal President. This is 
precisely what the Argentine government 
has bound itself not to do, by the first part 
of the 4th Article in question of the treaty 
of 1840, as also by the 10th Article of the 
treaty of 1828, in acknowledging the 
perfect and absolute independence of the 
Oriental Republic. Finally, and in conse- 
quence of these same stipulations, of which 
one has been guaranteed by England and 
the other signed by France, the under- 
signed considers it his duty here to declare, 
that no election or reinstallation of General 
Oribe, in presence of an Argentine force, 
can be admitted’ as legal, or recognised as 
valid by the government of France. The 
same principal uctuates the governments 
of France and England in not permitting 
their respective subjects to give any assis- 
tance to the ex-President of the Oriental 
Republic, Rivera, for-again reassuming the 


command, 

“Neither can the Argentine govern- 
ment found a refusal of the demand of the 
undersigned on the participation more or 
less direct, or more or Jess proved, of 
certain French subjects which may have 
taken place, or still continue, in the war 
of Uruguay. Because the undersigned has 
already declared verbally to H. E., and 
gives the same declaration this day in 
writing, that he will adopt the necessary 
measures in order that all participation on 
the part of his countrymen in the internal 
disputes of the Uruguay, should cease, on 
the same day that the Argentine govern- 
ment will on its part think fit to withdraw 
its troops from the territory of that. siate, 
and recall its naval forces. 
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“The second ground upon which the 
undersigned is ordered to support his 
demands, i is founded on the principles of 
humanity, wnich have been but too often 
violated in the present war, as expressed 
in his instructions, by the cruelties which 
have attended it. These cruelties, which 
have shocked all civilized Europe, would 
have sufficed to determine France to unite 
its views and endeavors to those of Eng- 
land for the re-establishment of peace. 

‘Finally, a third motive for the pro- 
posals of the undersigned is founded on the 
interest of French commerce. This com- 
merce could not indeed flourish in the 
river Plate, but by restoring peace to the 
inhabitants of the banks of this river, and 
thus securing industry, order and pros 
perity. On the other hand, experience 
has but too clearly proved that commerce 
must daily decrease in the midst of the 
violence, devastation and misery which 
war brings with it. In this respect, as in 
many others, the interests and the pros- 
perity of Europe, (and France on its part 
congratulates itself for it) are closely and 
intimately connected with the interests 
and prosperity of America. 

“ The undersigned has written this note 
conjointly with H. E. the Minister of H. 
B. M., and hopes that the requisitions that 
it contains ,.will meet with a favorable 
reception on the part of the Argentine 
government. He also err rs himself 
bound to solicit from H. a prompt re ply, 
as his efforts to stop Be effusion of blood 
have been up to the present, unfortunately 
without effect. 

“ The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister llenipotentiary of France, 
avails himself of this opportunity for re- 
newing to H. E., the Minister for Foreign 
Affaire, the assurance of his highest con 
sideration. 

“ Baron DeFrravupis. 


‘To H.E. Senor Arana, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, &ec. &c.” 


Mr. Arana’s immediate reply to this 
letter, and also his final elaborate review 
of the whole question, we pass over now, 
in order to reach the conclusion of the 
negotiation ; which consisted in the de- 
mand of passports, on the 21st of July, 
bv the Baron Deffaudis and Mr. Ouseley, 
and the delivery thereof, as requested, 
on the 30th of July, whereupon commenc- 


ed the series of acts of hostility against 
Buenos Ayres, on the part of E ngland 
and France. 

Before proceeding to remark on these 
incidents, we recur to the letter of the 
Baron Deffaudis, of the 8th of July. We 
insert entire this letter, in order to give to 
the (socalled) ** Mediating Powers,” and 
especially to the French, the full bene- 
fit of their own statement of the origi- 
nal merits of their intervention in the 
Plata. 

We regard the participation of France 
in these events in a ve ry different light 
from that of England: France had, at 
least, claims by treaty, to deal with 
Buenos Ay res, touching the political 
condition of Uruguay. Great Britain 
had none. The Baron Deffaudis, in one 
of his letters, alleges his want of autho- 
rity to co-operate with Mr. Brent, the 
minis ter of the Unite d States. Thar nothe oT, 
he states the point more explicitly: say- 
ing, that the mission, with which he (Ba- 
ron Deflaudis) was charged, had for its ob- 
ject, to demand the faithful execution of 
treaties, in the conclusion of which both 
France and England had taken a part 
more or less direct with the Argentine 
government, but he could not acce pt vo- 
luntarily, nor could justly be imposed on 
him, the concurre nce of the agent of ¢ 
government, mp! etely for ion to te 
treaties in question.* In this partic ular, 
as in others, the cause of France is pre : 
judiced by her association with England. 
Tt was the consent of Buenos Ayres 
which gave to England her quality of 
mediation in 1828; and it was in like 
manner the consent of Buenos Ayres, 
which gave to the United States the 
same quality i in 1845; and the right of 
the United States was a perfect one, 
because it attached to the lis pendens ; 
whereas the right of England ¢ xpi ired 
with its occasion : that is, the conclusion 
of the treaty between Brazil and “ene 3 
Ayres. Thus the Baron Detlandis re- 
pels the mediation of the United States, 
on grounds neither tenable nor just. 
And the error committed by France 
in seeking or accepting the conjunction 
of England, has, in the first place, put 


* In a late publication in one of the journals of this country, it is said, “ The attempted interference of 
our good Charge, in regulating the terms of the mediation, was met by Ousel ley and Deffaudis by the dig- 
nified and diplomatic rebuke—‘ We cannot treat with an inferior in diplomatic rank ;—with a minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States, we should treat with pleasure, but with a charge d'affaires, or diplo- 


matic agent, it is impossible.’ 


Such a rebuke, if made by Mr. Ouseley or the Baron Deffaudisx, would 


have been ueither ‘ dignified’ nor ‘diplomatic, but ur vliplomatic and insolent. An envoy extr sordinary 


and acharge d'affaires are alike diplomatic agents. 
pilomatic rank. 


Tie powers of neither depend on the name or di- 
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wrong as respects the United 
States. In the second place, France, in 
taking on her back the burden of an 
associate, who enters into, and proceeds 
in the allair under the sinister influence 
of jealousy of her, and who had no just 
claim or pretence of right to interfere, 
except in the sole quality of a peaceful 
mediator by consent;—France, in so 
doing, and in mixing up a good cause 
witha bad one, has thrown doubts over 
the force of her once treaty -rights—has 
allowed a distinct and specific claim 
of her’s on Buenos Avres, for alleged 
infraction of a treaty ‘between Buenos 
Ayre s and France, to be converted into 
agratuitous act of violent foreign imter- 
| has substituted a war of 
rression on the 


{ 


her in the 


vention ; an 
English « aie ag 
Arge ntine Confederation in the lieu of a 


pacific enforcement of the right which 
Buenos Ay res had by express treaty 
given her, to forbid Buenos Ayrean 
usury ation in Uruguay. 

This unfortunate consequence of the 


“© Entente Cordiale,”’ not only subjects 
France to the the United 
States, and other neutral powers, but it 
tends to de feat her owmti objects, and to 
induce a long train of evils of inappre- 
ciable nitude. When Mr. Ouseley 
made his appearance in Buenos Ayres, 
asthe bearer from England, of a tender 
of peaceful mediation, disowning, as he 
did, all ideas of intervention, he was 
frankly received by the Buenos Ayrean 
government, and was approximating to 
a satisfactory adjustment of the whole 
matter, in full association with Mr. 
Brent. If the Baron Detiaudis had then 
come on the separate treaty-rights of 
France, to claim their fulfilment as such, 
and unincumbered by pre viously con- 
certed English intervention, he would 
have been alJ-powerful for good, because 
entitled by treaty to demand of Buejos 
Ayres, imperatively, full explanation of 
her conduct in Urug may; and yet (with 
to back him) pow- 
because the combined, or 


censure ot f 


mag 


all his military force 


erle ss for evil, 
at least the 

England, the U: and Brazil 
would have stood in the way of all rash 
and violent counsels as between France 
and Buenos Ayres :—the immediate re- 
sult of which, we cannot doubt, would 
have been the peaceful and happy ter- 
mination of the whole controversy of 
the Rio de la Plata. 


The association of 
England with France, on the other 
VOL. XVIJI.—NO. 
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co-operative, 
ted States, 
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hand, changed their relations to the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, from that of wel- 
come friends to hated enemies. 

Whilst we deplore, then, the error 
which we conceive France to have com- 
mitted in this respect, we freely concede 
to France all she may claim of disinter- 
estedness and good intention in the ort- 
ginal purpose of her proceedings in the 
Rio de la Plata. We do this the more 
cheerfully, because the injurious inter- 
ference of France in the aflair of Te Xas, 
and the preposterous idea of Mr. Guizot, 
of using the power of France, in effect, 
to depress the United States and elevate 
Great Britain upon this continent, have 
awakened a sentiment of intense and 
deep indignation in this country, which 
requires to be allayed rather than aggra- 

vated, lest it should pass the bounds of 
mere temporary resentment and revul- 
sion, and lead to a feeling and a policy 
of settled jealousy and alienation towards 
an old and a natural ally like France. 

In regard to Texas, indeed, it is well 
for both France and the United States, 
that the interference of the former be- 
came, in its incidents and its results, a 
subject of limitation to her and of amuse- 
ment to us, by reason of its total failure, 
and the unwise circumstances of its pro- 
secution. If the termination had been 
different, France can conceive what would 
have been the feelings of the United 
States, by reflecting what her’s would 
be, if she should hear of a minister a 
the United States, in Morocco, stirring 
up Abd-er-Rahma, or aiding Abd-el- 
Kader, with a view to drive her out of 
Algiers; todiminish her weight, and aug- 
ment that of England, in the.equilibrium 
of the Old World. Happily, things 
took another turn in Texas. And we 
trust to hear from Mr. Guizot no more 
about European balance-holders of the 
equilibrium of the New World. If such 
a scheme were practicable, it would bea 
thing to be thought of, perhaps, but not 
spoken of; for to speak of it, in the 
sense of censure of the United States, or 
even of admonition, is to render it im- 
possible. But the scheme is a mere 
chimera ; and, if seriously undertaken, 
would end only in reactionary move- 
ments in Europe. 

To France, then, conceding a treaty- 
cause of some action in the Plata, we 
have no oceasion to deny the benefits of 
that inducement, in the estimate of the 
moral quality of what she has actually 
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done. She may have misconceived the 
force of the treaty. The casus federis 
may not have arisen. She may have 
over-stepped the bounds of justice in the 
mode of asserting her rights under the 
treaty. But these are questions of con- 
struction merely, and not of original 
right. She goes to Buenos Ayres to 
discuss what the import of the treaty is, 
and to make war, (if need be) to e »nforce 
the fulfilment of what she deems to be 
its construction. All these are the re- 


gular consequences to Buenos Ayres, of 


ber stipulation with France, and thus 
place the motives of the latter on grounds 
of right, which emine sntly distinguish her 
conduct from that of England. 

And France, we are not compelled by 
irresistible inducements to distrust and 
to watch at every step, as we are Eng- 
land. It is not France, who is engaged 
in a career of universal domination and 
cupidity all over the world. It is not 
she who has quadrupled the extent of 
her territory, and the numberof her sub- 
jects, by forei ign conquests, in the brief 
time of men now in life. It is not she, 
who, in the spirit of all-grasping ambi- 
tion, is endeavoring to wrest from us our 
country of Ore; gon. It is not she, who 
undertakes to enter our ships and im- 
press our seamen on the high seas. It 
is not she, who has undertaken to sub- 
ject the ships of Portugal, the United 
States, and Brazil, to her maritime police 
and search, by: mere municipal laws of 
her own, without and against treaty or 
the laws of nations. It is not she, who 
intermeddles with our domestic institu- 
tions. It is not she, who calls it * pe- 
dantic,” and * pettifogging,” to inter- 
pret treaties according to thei ‘ir tenor ;— 
who considers the observance of treaties 
as diplomatic prudery,—who maintains 
that treaties need not be fulfilled, if the 
“advantage” of a little * trade,’ may 
be hoped from their infraction; who en- 
circled the globe with fire and sword, 
solely in the. guise of ** merchants,” and 
for “ gain,” and who says of herse If, itis 
** our destiny to carry on wars, and to 
make conquests, till our national forces 
are spent—till the impulse from our cen- 
tral home ceases to act—till all the vast 
and scattered elements of our power 
strike against some impassable barrier, 
and are rolled back like waves towards 
the spot from whence they came.”* It 
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is not France, but England, who thus 
conducts and professes, and assumes a 
destiny of universal that 
forces on the rest of the world a univer- 
sal jealousy of all her acts; which jea- 
lousy there is no good cause to extend 
to France. 

Recurring, thus, to the letter of the 
Baron Deflaudis, as exhibiting the case 
on the part of France, we proceed to 


conqtlest, 


abridge, from the letters of Mr. Arana, 
the case of the Buenos Ayrean govern- 
ment. F 

France, in the first place, demands of 
Buenos Ayres, the observance of a 


treaty, by which Buenos Ayres engaged 
to France to continue to consider the 
Oriental apne in a state of perfect 
and absolute independence Yo this 
Buenos Ayres replies, that s! she fully ad- 
mits the inde pe nile nce of the Oriental 
Republic, and that, in virtue of the right 
she had reserved in the tre aty with 
France, to anything, (compatible with 
the independence of Uru; guay) which 
justice, and the laws and seeurity of the 
Argentine may require, 
she is only exercising her right as a so- 
vere ign state , to aid the Preside nt of the 
Oriental Republic in suppressing a re- 


Confederation 


bellion, fomented always, and now sup- 
porte «d chiefly by the mone y and arms of 
foreigners in Montevideo. And if 80, 
it would seem that the treaty had not 
been violated. For it does not stipulate 
(as the Baron Deffaudis assumes) that 


Buenos Ayres will not, even though au- 


thorised by the assent of the Oriental 
government, perform any act of *‘ interfe- 


rence in the internal affairs of Uruguay.” 
And, thus interfering with the assent and 
for the aid of the British government, it 
would be as Buenos Avres alleges, for 
the Oriental government to judge when 
that aid should cease; ; 
ance of it, with such assent, to the end 
of the total subjugation of the rebels, 
would certainly be no violation of the 
independe nce of Uruguay. So as to 
the point, (made by the Baron Deffau- 
dis) whether the war had continued long 
enough for the honor and security of the 
Argentine Confederation. If Oribe was 
the true chief of the Oriental Republic, 
all the acts of Buenos Ayres, down to 
the reduction of Montevideo, nay, inclu- 
ding that purpose above all things, were, 
it is clear, acts in support of the sover- 


and the continn- 


* Foreign Quarterly Review for January, 1846, Art. xii. 
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eignty and independence of Uruguay. 
As to the construction of the treaty, 
therefore, and eve ry point arising under 
it, the true and only question seems to 
be,—Who constituted (or represented) 
the Oriental Government ? 

Now, it is admitted that Don Fructuoso 
Rivera, one claimant of the Presidency, 
had, after several defeats in the fie Id, 
given up the game, and taken refuge as 
an exile in Brazil. ‘There remained a 
mere handful of Orientals, and of Ar- 
gentine exiles in Montevideo, whom the 
Baron Detlaudis calls the ** gove rnme nt 
now established in the Uruguay,” but 
who certal inly had no joint title of ap- 
pointment to represent the whole Re- 
public. And, at the moment of the i in- 
tervention of the ** Mediating Powers,” 
the whole of the Republic, beyond the 
walls of Montevideo, was under the au- 
thority of Don Manuel Oribe, the last 
re -gularly elected President of the Re- 
public, acting In concert with the con- 
stitutionally organized legislative assem- 
bly of the Republic. The faction in 
Montevide ‘0 say that Oribe did, on some 
occasion, resign the presidency, to which 
they admit he was duly elected; the 
legislative assembly say, on the other 
hand, that he and they were forcibly 
dispossessed by Rivera, aided by the 
agents and naval 
France ; and that, Rivera being over- 
powere ‘d in his turn, they do but resume 
their proper functions as the constitu- 
tional authorities of the Republic. 

Such are, in brief, the facts. And if 
the right of Buenos Ayres to take up 
arms in aid of Oribe and the Legislative 
Assembly be questionable in any way, 
assuredly the right of France, hereto- 
fore or now, to take arms against Oribe, 
is still more questionable. In view of 
which we cannot but believe that to be 
true, which is constantly affirmed in 
Buenos Ayres, that, as the armed for- 
eigners in Montevideo (principally 
frenchmen) are the chief obstacles to 
the complete recognition of Oribe’s au- 
thority, so the influence of those for- 
eigners has induced the intervention of 
France. 

The Baron Deffaudis, in the second 
place, founds the intervention of his 
government on the principles of hu- 
manity ; the cruelties, which have at- 
tended the war, having, as he says, 
shocked all Europe. In reply to this, 
the Buenos Ayreans positively repel the 
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imputation of the war being character- 
ised by any such quality of shocking 
cruelty. They apply to this charge, 
also, with some effect the argumentum 
ad hominem, pointing to the civil 
bloodshed of the French revolution,— 
the razzias in Algeria,—the many judi- 
cial murders in English history,—the 
countless harms perpetrated by Great 
Britain in the East,—the first sanguin- 
ary war in Affghanistan of wanton inva- 
sion, and the second of more premedi- 
tated massacre,—as closing the mouths 
of both France and England on this 
point.—In regard te which, thus much, 
it is certain, may be truly said, that nei- 
ther France or England would tolerate 
the interposition of any third power in 
a war of their’s, either in Algeria or In- 
dia, on the plea of humanity. To the 
political objection they would respond, 
—We are in the exercise of our sove- 
reignty ;——and to the moral objection 
they would respond, and well, as Maré- 
chal Soult did in regard to a late mem- 
orable incident in Algeria, that, with 
war, its necessary consequences must 
be accepted, of occasional acts of real 
or apparent cruelty. In addition to 
which Mr. Arana forcibly urges, that 
the voice of humanity is most inoppor- 
tunely involved to justify a step, which 
is really adverse to the principles of hu- 
manity, because it renews a terminated 
war, and prepares additional calamities, 
for all the countries of the Plata.—In 
the sense of humanity, France should 
have intervened sooner, or not at all. 
But interference, on any such grounds, 
is, of course, we repeat, a mere forcible 
invasion of the sovereignty of Buenos 
Ayres, such as France would be the 
last power in the world to tolerate in 
her owncase. 

Finally, the Baron Deffaudis presents 
his government as intervening, because 
of the interruption the war involves to 
commerce. While this ground of in- 
terference, like the preceding one, im- 
plies complete disregard of the sove- 
reignty, and consequent belligerent 
rights of Buenos Ayres, it is, like that, 
the less worthy of consideration, be- 
cause the intervention itself protracts 
and adds to the commercial difficulties 
already existing in the Plata. The 
blockade of Buenos Ayres, and a gene- 
ral war in the Argentine Confederation, 
are a much greater commercial evil 
than the mere blockade of Montevideo. 
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Glad, then, as we should be, to find 
satisfactory and conclusive grounds for 
the course France has pursued, and 
conceding, as we o, that the treaty of 
1840 gave to her legitimate authority for 
action in some form, we feel constrain- 
ed to think that her intervention is, in 
principle, one of those doubtful cases of 
foreign interference, which Europe has 
often suffered under, and which have 
hed little to justify them but the caprice 
of superior strength; and that in effect, 
it is more likely to prove the good inten- 
tions of France, than her capacity to 
extinguish faction and establish peace in 
the countries of the Plata. 

The Queen of England referred, at 
the late opening of parliament, to the 
affairs of the Plata, in terms, which 
received emphatic condemnation from 
Lord John Russell, and of which we 
may speak still more plainly. The 
British ministry made her to say : 


“ For several years a desolating and san- 
guinary warfare has afflicted the States of 
the Riode la Plata. The commerce of all 
nations has been interrupted, and acts of 
barbarity have been committed, unknown 
to the practice of a civilized people. In 
conjunction with the King of the French, 
I am endeavoring to effect a pacification 
of those states.” 


Nothing is even pretended here, be 
it observed. of any treaty right to over- 
see the relations of Buenos Ayres and 
Uruguay. 

England, it is declared, intervenes, 
first, because by the war in the Plata, 
‘*the commerce of al) nations has been 
interrupted.” So it is by every war, 
to which any maritime state is a party, 
and in no case has there been more ex- 
cessive interruption of neutral (and 
other) commerce than when England 
is at war, as the United States have 
ample cause to remember. Does the 
British ministry mean to be understood, 
that England (with France) is to be 
supervisor and forced arbiter of all 
other nations, and she is to have a mo- 
nopoly of the exercise of the sovereign 
right of peace and war? This would, 
indeed, be a new stride in her march 
to universal empire; and this, too, at 
the very moment when Sir Robert Peel 
proposes to add to the naval and milita- 
ry estimates, on account of the “ conti- 
nued increase of our (that is, British,) 
colonial possessions,” such increase, 
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consisting of military conquests, the 
result, in no small part, of wars of in- 
vasion in the form of interventions un- 
dertaken (professedly) to put a stop to 
wars. Is the world prepared, is Ame- 
rica ready, to become subject thus to 
the domination of Great Britain alone, 
or even associated with France ? 
England intervenes, in the second 
place, on the allegation that, in the 
wars of the Plata, “acts of barbarity 
have been committed, unknown to the 
practice of a civilized people.” Is this 
true?) What says Lord John Russell? 


“Her Majesty stated, that for several 
years a desolating and sanguinary warfare 
had afflicted the states of the Rio dela 
Plata, and it was further stated, that Her 
Majesty was endeavoring to effect the pa- 
cification of those states. He, (Lord John 
Russell) understood that the endeavor to 
effect a pacification had been prosecuted 
by means of warlike measures, and he 
somewhat doubted whether that was the 
right mode of proceeding. It was true it 
was stated that the commerce of all! na- 
tions had been interrupted. But it was 
further stated, that ‘ acts of great barbarity 
had been committed unknown to the prac: 
tice of a civilized people.’ Acts of barha- 
rity were certainly very dreadful things, 
but he doubted whether it was wise in 
Her Majesty’s government to state that as 
a ground of a forcible intervention. They 
had heard—thongh he would not name the 
countries in which they had taken place— 
but they had heard of dreadful acts of bar- 
barity in other parts of the world; and 
certainly he had not heard it proposed by 
any wise statesman that there should be 
any intervention in those countries.” 


What are these “other parts of the 
world,” in which “dreadful acts of 
barbarity”’ have been perpetrated in 
war? Does Lord John Russel) refer 
to the “countries” of the Caneasus!? 
Or does he allude, perchance, to any 
acts of England’s intervening associate, 
committed in Algeria or elsewhere, as 
constituting a ground of intervention 
quite as solid as any thing which has 
occurred inthe Rio de la Plata? Or 
may it not be, that, in the same spirit of 
manly courage, and instinctive horror 
of wrong, which animated Burke, and 
Fox, and Sheridan in the last century, 
and to which even Pitt could not refuse 
his sympathy, at least—may it not be 
that Lord John Russell, in the eleva- 
tion of moral dignity becoming the 
Occasion, ventures to intimate, that 
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while England, impelled (as her wri- 
ters assure us) solely by the accursed 
hunger of gold, compasses sea and land 
to slaughter annually unoffe nding thou- 
under all conceivable circum- 


sands, 
of ‘+ barbarity’’—may he not 


stances " 
feel, that while herself is doing this, 


England has no title to put Bue nos 
Ayres to the war, because of the few 
hundreds who fall in the domestic or 
neighboring conflicts of the Rio de la 
Plata? Whether considering the num- 
ber of men (and women) cruelly killed, 
or considering only the quality of the 
acts of cruelty committed, it is not true 
that, in the countries of the Plata, 
« acts of barbarity have been committed 
unknown to the practice of a civilized 
people.” We aver, taking the enemies 
of the Argentine Confederation for 
witnesses of what has occurred there, 
and English eye-witnesses for evidence 
of what has been done in India, that, 
in the single war of the East India 
Company against Affghanistan (to speak 
of no others)—a war of wholesale de- 
vastation and slaughter wantonly car- 
ried into a remote and friendly country 
—more acts of barbarity were perpe- 
trated by England, of any assumed de- 
gree of enormity kind, twenty-fold, 
than the whole mass of barbarities 
committed by the Argentines in Uru- 
guay. Lord John Russell might well 
reflect, that, if such things be assumed 
as ‘“‘a ground of a forcible interven- 
tion,” then it were time the whole of 
Christendom should combine together 
to arrest the “‘ desolating and sanguin- 
ary warfare,” and the imperial * bar- 
barities” of England in Asia. 

To leave nothing unsaid of the ori- 
ginal merits of the intervention by 
France and England, we must not 
omit to consider a point, which is some- 
what dehors the record, but which 
dwells greatly in the public mind; and 
that is, the character of the Argentine 
government, and especially of the ac- 
tual governor of the province of Buenos 
Ayres, charged with the foreign rela- 
tions of the Confederation, Don Juan 
Manuel de Rosas. 

Whether Rosas be a tyrant or not, 
and whether he be of a sanguinary char- 
acter, is a question which concerns the 
people of Buenos Ayres, but does not 
concern France, England, or the United 
States, provided he administers the gov- 
ernment honorably towards them, and 
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respects the persons and the rights of 
their citizens or subjects. And yete very 
species of calumny against Rosas, fi ibri- 
cated in the rough by his party enemies 
at Montevideo, and finished off for the 
European or American market at Kio 
de Janeiro, is continually circulated in 
the United States, and grave ly alleged 
in justification of the intervention of the 
two powers. 

So far as regards foreign governments 
and their subjects, these calumnies have 
received a refutation as remarkable in 
form and time as it is conclusive in sub- 
Stance. 

On the 15th of September, 1845, M. 
de Mareuil, the resident Charge d’Af- 
fairs at Buenos Ayres, previous to the 
arrival of the Baron Deffaudis, being 
questioned on the subject by Mr. Arana, 
replied, with a positive denial of sundry 
specific charges against the Buenos Ay- 
rean government, and the following 
general statement of its conduct towards 
the French. 


‘Ever since I have been here at the head 
of the legation of the King, up to the pre- 
sent day, I have not had occasion to com- 
plain against the Argentine government of 
any direct act contrary to the friendly re- 
lations existing between France and im 
Argentine Confederation, nor implicating 
the forgetfulness of the protec tion due to 
the foreigners established upon the territory 
of the Argentine Confederation. If I have 
ever had occasion to reclaim in favor of a 
Frenchman, against any act emanating from 
a subaltern authority, justice has been 
promptly done to my demand.” 


In taking leave of the Buenos Ayre- 
an government, the British Chargé, Mr. 


. 


Mandeville, said to Governor Rosus: 


“T do not attempt to conceal the feelings of 
erief which I experience on dey arting froha 
eta _ which, from the highest to the most 
humble, from your Exceltency down to the 
poorest peasant of the country, I have always 
met with the most friendly and hospitable re- 
ception.” 


And the British commander, Hoth- 
am, on the departure of the plenipoten- 
tiaries from Buenos Ayres, posted the 
following ‘‘ memorandum ” ia the Eng- 
lish Commercial Rooms : 


“Although the protection conceded by the 
Argentine government to the British subjects 
residing in Buenos Ayres has always been 
the most complete and satisfactory, and al- 
though we may place the greatest.confidence 
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in its intentions and desire of respecting and 
protecting their persons and properties, never- 
theless it becomes a duty on the part of the 
senior officer in command of Her Majesty’s 
ships in these roads to provide means of 
embarkation for such of his countrymen who 
may hereafter think proper to remove from 


this city.” 


Here we have the most conclusive 
testimony as to the good order of the 
Buenos Ayrean government, from the 
public functionaries of France and Eng- 
land. To which we add, that the 
French and English residents of Bue- 
nos Ayres met, after the departure of 
the plenipotentiaries, and adopted reso- 
lutions, expressing their undiminished 
confidence in the protection of the Bue- 
nos Ayrean government, and their de- 
termination to continue their business 
as usual, and to the number of fifteen 
hundred, praying the plenipotentiaries 
not to interfere between the two Re- 
publics. 

Indeed, it is notorious that British 
and French subjects in Buenos Ayres 
live in the same security as if at home, 
and enjoy a multiplicity of rights, com- 
mercial and personal, which no foreign- 
er enjoys either in France or England. 

While these facts aggravate the enor- 
mity and the injustice of the conduct 
of the two powers, they awaken disbe- 
lief as to the imputed bad character of 
Rosas. Indeed, reflecting on the na- 
ture of his power. and the tranquil sta- 
bility of administration he has introdu- 
ced in Buenos Ayres, we had long since 
concluded that there must be gross ex- 
aggeration, if not utter falsity, in the 
‘** Tablas de Sangre” of Indarte, as well 
as in the newspaper philippics on Rosas 
propagated from Montevideo. The pe- 
rusal of these publications reminds us 
of what Mr. Carlyle quaintly calls * the 
running shorib of denunciation’ accom- 
panying some of the accounts of Fran- 
cia, the mere ravings of party spite and 
rage. We suppose Don Juan Manuel 
may be a man of decision and firmness, 
accustomed to deal sternly, nay bloodily, 
with all disturbers of the public peace ; 
and is not such a man needed at the 
head of every one of those Spanish 
American Republics ?—Indarte, who 
is said to be himself a man without 
faith or ability, puts down to the debit of 

2osas, as if personal murders of his, all 
the men who have died in battle or other- 
wise in all the foolish civil wars of those 
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Republics. This is merely ridiculous. 
But Indarte is wicked as well as ridieu- 
lous ; for he heaps on the head of Ro- 
sas aj] serts of anathema for the impu- 
ted assassination of men still ulive and 
doing well about their business in Bue- 
nus Ayres.,. 

But these are personal nratters whol- 
ly foreign to our subject; and we proceed 
now to consider the justification of hos- 
tilities put forth by the plenipotentiaries 
in the document which we have termed 
once before a * Declaration of War 
against Buenos Ayres.” The plenipo- 
tentiaries had taken possession of the 
Buenos Ayrean naval squadron before 
Montevideo, after the government had 
(as they knew) ordered its recall, and 
under circumstances, in other respects, 
which the Buenos Ayreans represent 
in a light no ways creditable to the 
‘‘mediating powers.” ‘They had com- 
mitted other acts of hostility, which 
led the government of Buenos Ayres 
to adopt various measures of a defen- 
sive character, and which induced some 
very severe comments in the Buenos 
Ayrean Legislative Assembly on the 
conduct of the plenipotentiaries. And 
after a month had thus elapsed, the ple- 
nipotentiaries issued the document in 
question, which (extraordinary as it 
may seem) in effect proclaims war 
against Buenos Ayres for four classes 
of reasons, namely: 

1. Alleged defects in the political or- 
ganization of the Argentine Republic. 
2. Alleged specific acts of oppression 
towards British and French subjects, 
and the like ;—which allegations M. de 
Mareuil, in the letter before referred to, 
pronounces, one by one in detail, to be 
destitute of foundation in fact. 

3. Incidental acts of public defence, 
mostly of a trivial character, induced by 
the hostile acts of the plenipotentiaries 
themselves. And, 

4. The legislative speeches and other 
publications of Buenos Ayreans, ocea- 
sioned by the same acts of the plenipo- 
tentiaries. Some of these speeches, 
and especially one by Sefor Garregés, 
are indeed most powerful, severe, and 
searching arguments in favor of the 
cause of Buenos Ayres, and of course 
in condemnation of the ‘ mediatory 
powers.” But it is a new thing in the 
history of nations, first to make war on 
an independent state without good cause, 
and afterwards to found a deciaration of 
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war on the defensive acts and speeches 
of the state attacked.—And yet this is 
the course pursued by the Baron Def- 
faudis and Mr. Ouseley. 

There is, now, war between the Ar- 
gentine Confederation, on the one side, 
and France and England on the other, 
offensive on their part, defensive on 
hers. Its conclusion, no man can pre- 
dict with certainty, and we do not pre- 
sume even to The battle of 
Paysanda, and the repulse of the allies 
in their attempt to ascend the Uruguay, 
and their hard won but fruitless victory 
atVuelta de Obligado. on the Paranaé,— 
the resolute determination to resist them, 
expressed by the public authorities of 
Buenos Avres, Entre Rios, Tucuman, 
and other Provinces of the Confedera- 
tion,—the bravery displayed by the Ar- 
gentine troops, in the several encoun- 
ters which have taken place,—and the 
energetic measures of defence adopted in 
3uenos Ayres, all serve to showthat, in 
a mere military point of view, the ** Me- 
diating Powers” have no easy task be- 
fore them, in this, their unjust war on 
the Argentine Confederation. With 
the vast power they possess, the allies 
ean probably accomplish their object in 
the end, ifthey persevere ; but at what 
enormous cost of bloodshed, desolation, 
disturbance of peaceful industry ‘a 
mass of evil infinitely greater than that 
hev professedly came to extin- 


ouess, 





which th 
guish. 
General Miller and the Messrs. Ro- 
bertson give a vivid picture of the diffi- 
culties encountered by invading 
armies in Plata; of which, indeed, the 
defea of General W hitelock at Buenos 
Avres, has heretofore afforded the Eng- 


to be 





lish some experience. 
“Tf a 
enough to « 
part of South 
chos, and guaso 
them. and 
The immense 
vast continent embraces, would require innu- 
merable garrisons to hold in subjection the 
principal towns alone ; and, as there are very 
few fortified places detached garrisons could 
easily be overpowered, or starved out, when 
ever the natives chose to rise en masse, as hap 
From the great 


European power were qutxotic 
1 over a very large force to any 
America, the montoneros, gau 
, would give a'zood accoant of 
the climate would do the rest." 
extent of territory, which its 


pened to La Serna, at Jujuy. 
abundance of cattle in South America, and the 
simple mode of living. the maintaining of 


guerrillas, or montoneros, is attended with less 
difficalty, perhaps, than in any other part of 
the globe; and such is the nature of the coun- 
try, the thinly populated plains, and the coast of 
deserts, and the almost impassable mountains, 
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that to keep those bodies down, whils poli. 
tical feeling existed, would be inrpossible. 
Thus, a hostile army would only hold in sub- 
jection those parts which it actually ocenpied. 
The recruits of the country could be obtained 
by the invaders, and on the fidelity of those 
few no firm reliance could be placed. The 
ranks of the invaders would dwindle into ut- 
ter insiguificance, and ultimately be over- 
whelmed. * * * It may be extremely flatter- 
ing to Europeans to contrast their well-clothed 
troops with the loosely dressed Americans; 
but let those fine looking fellows. * * * disem- 
bark from the Rio de la Plata, or on the shores 
of Chili, and the bravest Europen soldiers 
would find, that the warring gaucho and ex- 
pert guaso are enemies rather to be feared than 
ridiculed. * * * Thedestiny of those countries 
does not, cannot depend upon the will of any 
European power, nor even on that of all Eu- 
rope combined.”—Miller's Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 
267. 

“A first conquest of the principal town would 
be comparatively easy; but the keeping of 
such conquest, at the cost of constant supplies 
from Europe, would be an expensive, if not 
impossible undertaking. The immense extent 
of uncultivated territory intervening between 
each town, the facility of subsistence afforded 
to the natives in the interrior, by means of the 
cattle which they can drive before them ; and 
the desultory marauding system of warfare, 
which, without ever coming to general engage- 
ments, they can keep up for years, would 
sooner or later tire out the patience, or exhaust 
the resources, of any regular and expensive 
equipment of force sent against them. The 
country might be desolated, the inhabitants 
chased into the woods, and plains, and villages 
of the interior; but it would be a difficult and 
tedious thing to make a permanent conquest 
of the country.”—Robertson's Paraguay, vol. 
i. p. 66. 

Such are the difficulties with which 
the allies have to struggle—a bad cause, 
a hostile and brave population, an im- 
practicable country, and eight thousand 
miles of ocean between them and their 
resources in Europe. 

How much better would it have been 
for the cause of humanity, of right, and 
of the honor of their respective govern- 
ments, if Mr. Ouseley had persevered 
in the course in which he began as the 
mediating friend of all parties, in con- 
cert with Mr. Brent; and if the Bargn 
Deffaudis, while standing on the exclu- 
sive right of France, under the treaty of 
1840, for the means of coercion in the 
last resort, had also made thorough trial 
of the efficacy of a like mediation, as 
the friend of Buenos Ayres, and as the 
political master of the armed French- 
men in Montevideo. As arranged by 
Mr. Brent, the simple and direct course, 
compatible with the public rights of all 
parties, was to make no new war, and 
to employ the French and English 
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force for the simple purpose of disarm- 
ing, (and, if need be, protecting from 
harm) the French and English subjects 
in Montevideo ; after which, if the Ar- 
gentine troops continued to occupy the 
Banda Oriental, then would have been 
the time for France to enforce the agree- 
ment which Buenos Ayres had made 


to her, to respect the independence of 


Uruguay. As to the solitary incidental 
good purpose which the allies have 
thought to attain by cautiously making 
war on Buenos Ayres—the opening of 
Parani—if this were worth a war, and 
if it were admissible that all rights, hu- 
man and divine, are to be trampled un- 
der foot, and the utmost extremity of 
misery inflicted on the innocent inhab- 
itants of a country, for the sake of a lit- 
tle commerce ‘with it; still we should 
disapprove the conduct of France and 
England, because we think they have 
not taken the right course, even for the 
attainment of this object. We fear, on 
the contrary, that they have defeated 
their own purpose in this respect by 
seeking its accomplishment in the path 
of war. 

We have thus pursued the discussion 
of this Anglo-Gallic intervention in the 
Plata, in the sense we undertook to do 
it—that is, upon general principles, and 
as we might have done were we Euro- 
peans—appealing to the intelligence and 
the justice of Europe. Meanwhile, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
it is in reality an exceptionable question, 


appertaining tothat momentous inquiry, 
how far (if at all) the two Americans 
will permit themselves to be the pup- 
pet of the ambitions and the jealousies 
of the great European powers. The 
conjunction is a remarkable one. At 
the very instant of time when the Ar- 
gentine Confederation is protesting, nay, 
fighting against the principle of Euro- 
pean intervention in the affaws of South 
America, our Union is in like manner 
called on to raise its voice—not yet to 
take up arms, against European inter- 
vention in the affairs of North America. 
We hailthe omen. Itis one of those 
cases in which the advancing columns 
of the human mind, having reached a 
certain line of progress, the same idea, 
fact, discovery, principle, breaks out 
simultaneously, by the mere form of 
circumstances, in different and distinct 
regions at the same time. God send 
that the Argentines and the Orientals 
may have strength to maintain their 
cause, which is the cause of America, 
For ourselves, we do not want strength, 
nor, haply, spirit, to rise to the elevation 
of national dignity which the times de- 
mand; failing to do which—that is, to 
assume the greatness which belongs to 
us, and which events thrust upon us— 
and striving to act, tortoise-like, in an 
acquiescent negativeness of mere de- 
fensive policy—ve shall soon be erush- 
ed under the superincumbent mass of 
the overruling and aggressive weight of 
Europe. 
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NEW-ENGLAND. 


BY MRS. J. W. MERCIER. 


“ Where the blue is richest 
Iu the starry sky, 
Where the softest shadows 
On .he green sward lic.’—Hemans 


I sre them still in fancy! distant scenes, 
Where mount and streamlet bask beneath the sun, 

And the lake’s ripple ever brightly beams, 
Ere its pure waters to the ocean run. 

Where stands the home my memory hath cherished, 
With eager yearnings since my early days. 

Oh! hath its brightness with time’s fleetness perished? 
Lingers no beauty in its winding ways— 

Which knew in former years my childhood’s sportive plays ? 


Still waves in beauty, o’er that sloping lawn, 
The towering crests of many a forest tree? 
From which fair birds at every morning dawn, 
Poured forth their warbles, ever wiid and free. 
Decked is the earth with nature’s rarest flowers, 
Where erst arose the gay magnolia’s head ? 
Stately in beauty ’mid our northern bowers, 
As in that home where no chill breezes tread— 
Far in the sunny south, their wild and native bed ? 


No voice returns an answer ;—in that home, 
Are stranger forms and faces, rudely blent 

With those loved objects, where were wont to roam 
My parent’s footsteps—where my youth was spent— 

In summer dreamings, ‘neath that sky, which ever 
Seemed with unrivalled beauties bent above 

My father-land—which holds in thrall, forever, 
The deepest tendrils of my earthly love— 

And there I fain would turn, as to the ark the dove. 


Yes, once again, New England! I would gaze 
On thy free hills and ever rushing streams,— 
Would wander where the mountain torrent plays, 
And the sun’s glory ever brightly beams. 
Where rock and forest, rudely wild, are blending 
N ystiec beauties in my native clime, 
And low-toned music upward is ascending, 
From nature’s fountains, ceaseless and sublime— 
And every heart is taught to worship freedom’s shrine. 


Oh, land of beauty !—land of light and love! 
In dreams of fancy I am gazing still, 

Where heaven's high archway peerless bends, above 
Thy rocks’ stern grandeur and thy cloud-cap't hill. 
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My spirit o’er thy broad, green fields is bounding, 
Thy rocky dells and forests it has traced, 
Has heard the shout of voices loved resounding, 
And kindred spirits it has there embraced, 
Which memory through life, nor time, nor tide efface. 


How o’er those scenes my memory loves to dwell, 
Culling the flowers from out its gushing spring, 

Till high each pulse with feelings’ tide doth swell, 
And back the past with life-like glory bring ; 

When not a tie we cherished had been broken 
sinding us to that ever sunny spot, 

And parting words remained as yet unspoken, 
Save to the dead who slumber unforgot— 

Making it hallowed ground, beside their native cot. 


Thrice hallowed art thon, too! oh, land! where came 
The Pilgrim-fathers o’er the bounding sea, 

With holy trust unto thy wild domain, 
And anthems pealing from the glad, the free. 

They sought not there the wreaths which warriors ever, 
With pride find woven for the victor’s head, 

Nor earthly coronals whose light for ever, 
In fame’s bright halo far abroad is spread, 

And gleams for ages ever, o’er the glorious dead. 


They sought a home whose wealth should be the shrine, 
At which each heart in freedom pour’d to Heav'n, 

Its own glad homage—where in strains divine 
The purest incense that on earth is given, 

Might rise unfettered as the breezes playing, 
Through the dim forest of their new sought home, 

Or ocean’s waves which onward far were straying 
With mingled music in their rushing moan, 

Where all in freedom still! bow at Jehovah's throne. 


Bright favor'd land! how oft I turn to thee 
In the still watching of the deep midnight, 
And view the changes which perchance may be 
Now passing o’er thy brow of varied light. 
Time’s hand, methinks, some trifling beauty sweepeth 
Down the broad current of its Lethe’n tide, 
But nature’s glories still their grandeur keepeth— 
As in calm beauty, basking side by side, 
Thy rock-crown'd mountains tower! thy blue streams silent glide. 


Land of my birth! and of my early home, 
Though years should pass, still will I cling to thee, 
Oh! cherish’d clime—where freedom’s stalwart throne 
3ids man ne’er bow to fellow-man the knee. 
And dearer deem thou than all climes where bending, 
Are cloudless skies with faultless tints above, 
Where eastern perfumes far and wide are blending, 
O’er buried glories still the plaint of love— 
And ancient ruins smile—though green leaves wave above. 


Towan da, Pen n sylvania. 
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NORTH AMERICA: 


ITS NOMENCLATURE, HABITS, HAUNTS, AND SEASONS; WITH HINTS ON THE 
SCIENCE OF WOODCRAFT. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 


No. IV. 


THE QUAIL. 


Tuer migratory habit of the Ameri- 
can quail has always been in some de- 
gree a disputed point, among both na- 
turalists and sportsmen, and I know 
many of the latter who deny it altoge- 
ther. 


Notwithstanding this, I am myself 


thoroughly convinced of th: fact, that 
the bird is, to a certain degree, migra- 
tory during some weeks of the autumn ; 
and I think I can establish this fact from 
my own personal observation, as well 
as from the statements of others wor- 
thy of high credit. he reason of the 
doubt on this subject arises from two 
causes; first, that the migration of this 
bird is short, irregular, continuous, and, 
apparently, 
that it is not nearly so distinctly marked 
in this district of the country as it is in 
the western states, where the bird is 
infinitely more abundant than in these 
regions. 

When I state that the migration is 
irregular and continuous, I mean to say, 
that the bird, at no season, entirely leaves 
any section of the country; but that 
there is a constant movement of succes- 
sive bevies in the same direction, which 
is invariably eastward; and I am per- 
fectly satisfied that this is more or less 
the case everywhere, and that it is more 
conspicuously so the further west we 
travel. 

Audubon, than whom no better au- 
thority exists, for he writes from per- 
sonal observation, states, that on the 
banks of the western rivers, he men- 
tions, | think, particularly the confluents 
of the Ohio, these beautiful little birds 
may be seen regularly in the autumn, 
running eastward in great flocks, not 
single bevies, and crossing the large 
streams on the wing, always in the 
same direction. During a discussion 
which took place in the pages of the 


causeless; and, secondly, 





New-York "urf Register, originating 
between that excellent writer and most 
estimable man, Wm. P. Hawes, and 
an anonymous author using the signa- 
tyre ‘ H.’, of Marietta, and subsequently 
enlisting, on one side or the other, half 
the sporting writers of the country, 
some new and striking authorities were 
elicited on this fact; these I shall here 
present to my reader, and, in corrobo- 
ration of these, apply some recent ob- 
servations of my own, which cannot, | 
think, but prove conclusive. 

The first of these authorities is a 
very distinguished writer on turf affairs, 
under the signature of ‘ ALPHA,’ whose 
testimony is the more valuable on this 
point, that he is in some measure an 
unwilling witness. 

Quoting from an article of mine. he 
says, ‘* * The quail is known to be a bird 
of passage.’ Ours is not so generally 
known to be at least. J doubt it very 
much. They seem to me, in the fall, 
to be taken with a sort of crazy ramb- 
ling fit, which Jasts for so short a time 
as not to allow of a very distant emigra- 
tion. Some people say they always 
fly east.” 

The writer then proceeds to speak of 
the large flocks in which the quail is 
said to travel in the autumn, declaring 
that he has heard of the fact, but never 
seen or believed it. 

The testimony of Alpha, therefore, 
proves all that is asserted, namely, that 
there is a general migratory movement, 
which he _ graphically describes as 
‘crazy and rambling’’ in the early 
autumn, and that it is thought to be 
eastward. This paragraph brought out 
another witness, the celebrated “ N.” 
of Arkansas, than whom there exists 
no person better qualified to speak to 
any fact concerning field-sports in Ame- 
rica. 


’ 
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Ho testifies distinctly, that he 
seen, With his own eyes, vast congre- 
gated flocks of quail; and knows, of his 
own knowledge, that in his own state, 
and throughout the western states, 
there is an annual eastward autumnal 





rration. 

So clear and positive is he on this 
subject, that the writer, from whom I 
quoted first, admitted in a subsequent 
paper, * Alpha’ must give up to * N.” 
of Arkansas. I know * N.” of old, and 
although he is no very great sportsman 
in the little bird line, he knows what he 
and like the young Persian, 
‘‘ when a boy, he :earned to shoot, ride 
a horse, and speak the truth.” 

The admissions of these western 
writers, who have every opportunity, 
which we lack, of observing the man- 
ners and disposition of this bird, when 
combmed with the paramount authori- 
ty of Mr. Anderson, settle the question, 
as it appears fo me, so far, at least, as 
the western country is concerned. 

Now, as it might be replied to this, 
that the quail is migratory in the west, 
but stationary here, I will adduce two 

s which have fallen under 
my own immediate observation, and 
which I think indisputably show that 
the migratory character of the bird is 
unchanged in this region of the country. 

It will be remembered by all sports- 
men, that the winter of 1835-36 was 
ove of extreme and unusual severity ; 
that the ground was covered with snow 
to the depth of several feet from the 
early part of January until the middle 
of April; and that much apprehension 
wus entertained that the quail would be 
entirely destroyed throughout this sec- 
ton of country. Precautions were 
t ken very generally to guard against 
+ is misfortune ; live quail were sought 
curing the winter by many gentlemen, 
w.d carefully preserved until the spring; 
a some were even imported from 
South Carolina. 

Among others engaged in this work 
of solucr*ne love, I bought myself, and 
kept in New-York, a hundred brace of 
these birds ; and on the tenth of April 
turned them out in the vale of Darwick, 
ny favorite shooting ground at that 
time, on the farms of two different 
friends, by whom I was very confident 
they would be preserved. 

It so happened that I spent the great- 
er part of that summer, from the mid- 
dle of June until the end of August, in 
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the immediate neighborhood of the 
place where the birds were turned 
out, and feeling a good deal of interest 
in the matter, watched them regularly 
during the whole breeding season. 

The consequence was, that I knew 
the existence and locality of above twen- 
ty nests, no one of which egntained less 
than a dozen eggs, all of which were 
hatched safely, and got off early, by the 
old birds. 

There must have been, of 
many other nests which were not dis- 
covered at all; and many of those birds 
whose first broods I saw, must unques- 
tionably have raised second and third 
bevies. 

Naturally enough, I was delighted 
with the success of my experiment, 
and augered great things concerning the 
autumn shooting of that year. 

I was on the ground at daylight on 
the first day of the season, with a party 
of friends, whom I had seduced into ac- 
companying me by the promise of ad- 
mirable sport ; we had undeniable dogs 
with us, in considerable numbers; we 
spent nearly ten days in thoroughly 
rummaging the country ; and, without 
vanity, I believe, I may say, that we 
knew sufficiently well what we were 
about, not to leave many bevies behind us. 

The result was that we had no sport 
whatever—two or three bevies were 
all that we found over a wide tract of 
of country ; and from that day to this, 
the race of quail has run so nearly ex- 
tinct in that region, that it is not worth 
looking for them. 

The explanation of this fact is, I 
think, easy enough. The native breed 
of quail were, as we had expected, 
nearly exterminated ; those which were 
turned out emigrated, to a bird. 


course, 


It is proper that I should add, that 
the Darwick shooting grounds were at 
that time shot over by no sportsman 
but myself; and that the people of the 
place hardly knew what it was to shoot 
flying. Birds of prey were scarce, and 
could hardly, however plentiful, have 
destroyed the whole broods of a hundred 
brace of old birds. 

The second anecdote, which I have 
to relate, is yet more conclusive. 

The summer and autumn of 1844, I 
passed at the pleasant village of Bristol, 
on the western bank of the Delaware ; 
and, with my friend Mr. B——, an ex- 
cellent and thorough sportsman, had a 
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good deal of shooting at quail, woodcock 
and grass-plover in their seasons. Hav- 
ing little else to do, I was out shooting 
certainly three times a week, and for 
some days previous to the commence- 
ment of the quail season had beaten all 


the country for several miles up and- 


down the river and westward, for 
woodcock. 

In doing this, I became satisfied that 
there were no quail, to speak of, in the 
vicinity ; not, at the utmost, above two 
or three bevies ; and our sport, after the 
close time expired, corroborated my 
opinion in this respect. 

Shortly afterward, when the cold 
weather set in, not an evening passed, 
but bevy after bevy came about dusk 
into the gardens and orchards of the 
villag into all the surrounding 
coppices, and might be heard calling in 


e, and 


every direction until nightfall. 

Morning after morning, as soon as it 
was light enough to shoot, I was a-foot 
expecting to get sport; but not in a 
single instance did I find any birds, 
though I subsequently learned that afew, 
who knew their habits in that district, 
crossing the Delaware to the Jersey 
shore, had good shooting on these very 
birds, which, it seems, invariably cross- 
ed the river, there scarcely a mile in 
width, as soon as the moruing twilight 
Was growing gray. 

This migration is perfectly well 
known to all the sportsmen in that dis- 
trict; it takes place regularly every 
autumn ; with the first 
sharp frost, and continuing from three 
to *ix weeks; it is invariably from the 
west eastward; and the countrymen 
will tell you that the birds are making 
their way tothe Pines, on the Jersey 
shore, which I do not believe. Lastly, 
I could not learn that any counter-mi- 
gration, from the east westward, has 
ever been observed, though several in- 
telligent persons, whom I questioned, 
informed me that they had looked for 
such a thing annually, but in vain. 

lhe birds, I should add, are constantly 
seen flying across the river by early 
laborers, and fishermen; and occasion- 
ally, if the wind should be adverse, the 
weaklings of the bevy fall into the broad 
stream, and perish. 

These facts, in my opinion, thorough- 
ly establish the fact, that the quail does 
migrate, though of all migrations it ap- 
pears to be the most strange and mys- 
terious. 
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Contrary to all expectation, at the 
commencement of the cold season the 
quail runs, fur unless in crossing large 
streams, or sheets of water, I am sa- 
tistied that the journey is made on 
foot, from the warmer west to the 
colder east. 

Food can have nothing to do with the 
change of locality, since that abounds 
most, where the climate is mildest. 

Appropriateness of breeding-ground 
is not involved in the movement, for it 
takes place at the very opposite season 
of the year. 

Lastly, it cannot be ascertained whi- 
ther the passengeys go, or where their 
wanderings terminate. 

The consequence of this annual east- 
ern migration ought to be, at least, a 
temporary accumulation of bevies in 
vast numbers to the eastward; since, 
as I have stated in my last paper, there 
is an eastern limit, and that not very 
distant, to the existence of the bird at 
all. 

No such accumulation is known, 
however, or rather no such accumula- 
tion exists. 

It is almost certain, therefore, that 
after what ALpsa calls its “ crazy 
rambling fit,” the quail again returns 
westward, though to say the least, it is 
strange in the extreme, that constantly 
seen, as it is in all parts of the country, 
on its eastern movement, it has never 
been heard or seen when working its 
way backward. 

Of one thing only we are certain, 
that no instinct of the hamblest of God's 
creatures but has its meaning and its 
use, and I know nothing, which should 
lead us so much to doubt our own 
boasted intellect and superiority, as the 
conviction which must force itself upon 
us the more strenuously as we examine 
the more deeply, how little we can 
comprehend of the wonderful nature 
and wisely constituted habits of what 
we term the inferior animals. 

Every year, it is true, brings some- 
thing to our little stock of knowledge, 
and if sportsmen and gentlemen residing 
in the country, generally, would note 
down the times, and accidents, which 
they observe with regard to natural his- 
tory, whether of birds, beasts, fishes, 
or flowers, and would occasionally give 
these to the public, it is incredible how 
much information might be collected, 
and in how short a time. 
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I will take, therefore, this opportu- 
nity of requesting gentlemen, who take 
any interest in field-sports, to commu- 
nicate to me any observations they may 
make, however seemingly unimportant 
—for from masses of trifles are com- 
bined great truths—concerning the ha- 
bits, and more especially the migrations, 
of all sorts ef game, either directed to 
my own residence, or to the offices of 
the Democratic Review, er the New- 
York Spirit of the Times. Precision 
of dates is of the greatest importance ; 
and [ doubt not, from simultaneous ob- 
servation in many parts of the country, 
of the first and last appearance of va- 
rious birds, as the woodcock and Eng- 
lish snipe, of the earliest and latest 
pairing, nesting and hatching, as of 
quail, &c., that much might be gained 
of really valuable knowledge concern- 
ing very interesting, and comparatively 
speaking, unknown portions of natural 
history. 

I shall now proceed to the existing 
laws for the preservation of this beauti- 
ful little bird; to the alterations which 
I would desire to see effected in them, 
and without which I despair of ever 
seeing game adequately or properly 
protected. 

The object of the game laws of this 
country, different entirely from those of 
Europe, which reserve the right of kill- 
ing game to privileged classes, is intend- 
ed merely to protect the animals from 
annihilation, by guarding them during 
the periods of nidification, incubation, 
and the immaturity of the broods—and 
their operations is consequently limited 
to prohibiting the killing of game during 
certain seasons of the year. 

The great difficulty which has hith- 
erto resisted the efforts of all those, who 
see the utility of protecting game, has 
been found in the impossibility of getting 
farmers to enforce these laws. Misap- 
prehending their object, and overlooking 
their own interests in the matter, they 
have never as yet been willing to prose- 
cute the offenders, or to prohibit their 
own neighbors from killing in season 
and out of season, although they have 
perhaps at times enforced the law against 
strangers. 

‘he reason of this seeming perver- 
sity lies, I believe, mainly in the inade- 
quacy and absurdity of the laws therm- 
selves ; which, having been framed with- 
out any proper understanding of the 
subject, naturally appear _to the lagd- 
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owner useless, vexatious, and made for 
the pleasure of the men of cities as op- 
posed to that of the countryman and 
furmer. 

| have shown, in my articles on the 
woodcock, that the law does not protect 
that bird sufficiently long, for the broods 
are not half-grown in July; and that 
the woodcock is consequently on the 
verge of absolute extermination. I have 
shown, that July shooting is obnoxious 
to the farmer, because it leadsto the 
damage and destruction of his standing 
crops; and I will now add, that*it is 
unfair toward him in its operation, be- 
cause the summer is his busy season, 
and before the autumn when he has 
leisure to enjoy field-sport, the wood- 
cock are all destroyed by loafers and 
pot-hunters. 

I have proposed, therefore, that the 
close time during which woodcock may 
not be killed, taken, or sold, shall be ex- 
tended from the first day of February 
until the first day of October. 

This alteration will save the imma- 
ture bird from slaughter by mere 
cockneys ; will act as a guard to the 
crops of the farmer; and, lastly, will 
give a fair opportunity of enjoying field- 
sports to him, who has the best right to 
enjoy them; the owner and occupant 
of the Jand whereon the game is bred 
and reared. 

I now come to the quail; and, for 
reasons which I shall presently give, as 
well as to produce simplification and 
uniformity, qualities which always tend 
vastly to the practicability and enforce- 
ment of the law, | would propose that 
the close time for this bird shall be the 
same as that for the woodcock—from 
the first of February, namely, until the 
first day of October. 

The laws at present prohibit the kill- 
ing of quail, in the state of New-York, 
except between the twenty-fifth day of 
October and the first day of January— 
in the state of New-Jersey, except be- 
tween the first day of November and 
the first day of January; and in the 
state of Pennsylvania, except between 
the first day of September and the 
fifteenth day of January. 

Now the first day of November and 
the twenty-fifth day of October, are both 
needlessly late in the season; and the 
first of January is needlessly early in 
the season for the termination and com- 
mencement of close time. 
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The great majority of the bevies of 


quail are quite full grown on the first of 


October; except in very backward sea- 
suns, and except in the case of a few 
very late, third bevies. 

Let it be observed, that I do not say 
that all the bevies are full grown; but 
that they are so, in the proportion ot 
three bevies out of four, will not I think 
be disputed. 

Now the object of the law is chiefly 
to prevent the depredation of pot-hunt- 
ers, poachers, idle boys, and village or 
city loafers, who will kill game at all 
times when they can sellit. ‘The good 
sportsman, if he falls upon a bevy of 
half grown birds, calls off his dog at 
once: because such cheepe rs, as they 
are technically named, afford him no 
sport in the field, and are not fit to serve 
up on the table. 

The very class, moreover, from whom 
all danger accrues to the half-grown 
bird, I mean the prowling market shoot- 
er, compulsorily spares the half-grown 
quail, because the victualler will not 
buy it. 

The victualler will buy the half- 
grown woodcock, because at the period 
when the law allows them to be killed 
and sold, he can get none other, eight 
tenths of all July birds being half-grown 
younglings of that summer; the quail, 
however, he will not buy half-grown at 
all, because he has alway s the option of 
purchasing full-grown birds at the same 
period of the year. 

Hence I argue that the quail runs no 
danger whatever, from anticipating the 
present shooting season by one month ; 
since the sportsman will not kill the 
young bevies, from true sportsmanship ; 
and the poacher will spare them, be- 
cause they are of no use to him when 
killed; and because to shoot them is, 
therefore, a mere waste of powder and 
shot. 

It will, on the contrary, be a farther 
protection to them; since the farmer, 
is the law now stands, clearly perceives 
the absurdity of prohibiting the killing 
of perfectly mature birds, at the very 
season which is the most agreeable for 
out of doors exercise, and the most 


suitable for sporting. 

Still worse is the prohibition to kill 
quail during the month of January—a 
prohibition grounded on a total igno- 
rance of the habits of the bird. 

lt never puirs, under any circum- 
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stance, earlier than the beginning of 
February ; and in backwaru yeurs, not 
earlier than March, and even April. 

It was only yesterday tant | counted 
fifteen birds in bevy withia fifty yards of 
my door. 

I will now cite a fact to show the evil 
operation of such capricious and useless 
legislation. 

My notice was called, a fortnight 
since, to a protest, by some highly re- 
spectable farmers in the vicinity of New- 
burgh, exclaiming against all game laws 
as oppressive, vexatious, and made so 
as ‘** to restrict not only the /iberties, but 
the legal rights of one class of society, 
for the exclusive pleasure, and not for 
the benefit of another’—and giving no- 
tice that they will kill game on their 
own premises at all such times as their 
convenience, pleasure, or interest may 
dictate. 

This protest contains this remarkable 
passage: “ But why prohibit the killing 
of game after the first of January! 
Clearly because the weather is then too 
uncomfortable for the loafers to leave 
their grog-shops, and because that is 
the only season when the farmer has lei- 
sure and can take such recreation.” 

Now these gentlemen are in error, it 
is true; but only as to the intention, not 
as to the operation, of the law. The 
prohibition to kill game after the first 
of January, is useless, vexatious, ab- 
surd, and oppressive to the farmer; 
though certainly it was not intended to 
be so by those who framed it. 

The only chance there is of having 
game laws enforced, is not only in see- 
ing that they be just, but that they seem 
just. 

They are now unjust, and appear to 
be more unjust than they are. 

Put them in their right form, and no 
such question as the above will be ask- 
ed; or, if asked, it can be answered at 
once by a statement of the actual fact, 
that the closetime is intended to protect 
birds during the breeding season, and 
during that only. 

Therefore, I say, open the season for 
killing and selling quail, woodcock, ruff- 
ed grouse, (vulg. partridge,) and rabbit, 
from the first of October to the first, or, 
if thought better, even until the fifteenth 
of February. We shall then protect 
each of these animals during the whole 
time in which they need protection, and 
no longer: we shall avoid the appear- 
ance, as well as the reality, of partiality 
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and injustice ; we shall ultimately enlist 
the farmer as a law-preserver, instead 
of a law-breaker; and, m the end, we 
may hope to have fine autumnal! shoot- 
ing throughout the land, instead of see- 
ing all the species of game utterly ex- 
terminated. 

I have two more observations to make 
under this head. with which I shall 
close this somewhat, | fear, over long 
paper. 

The first is addressed to those gen- 
tlemen, who procured the passage, and 
were engaged in the framing of the law 
as it I was, 


r 


now stands. Their object 
doubtless, to extend the utmost possible 
preservation to the quail, fearing his ex- 
tinction, during the deep snows of win- 
ter, by trapping and the gun. 

Now the fact is, that the quail is in 
far less danger of extinction than the 
woodeoc k. 

Farmers, seeing the quail bred and 
wintered on their land, 
see them d ily feeding ontheir stubbles, 


ig shelter 


aceustomed to 
] 
I 


and during severe storms takir 


in their barn-vards, regard them in some 
sort as poultry : do to a certain degree 
protect them: and frequently forbid the 
the y offer no ob- 


pursuit of them, wh 
« of the migratory 


jection to the huntin 


} 1 
ne Wooaucocnr. 





and swamp-haunt 
The woodco k, more 
more easily killed, particularly during 


ets 
rshoote 


over, 3S mncn 


the absurd and barbarous summe 
ing; and, lastly, it is a matter of fact 
that. while for fifty miles round all our 
large cities, and even our considerable 
villages, the woodcock has become al- 
most extinct within the last ten years, 
the quantity of quail has very slightly 
deciined, if at all, during the 
period. 

Deep snows and severe weather may 
thin them for a time, but one or two 
seasons bring them about 


stock is as numerous as 


same 


pros perous 
again, and the 
ever. 

With regard to the woodcock, on the 
contrary. | know fifty swamps myself, 
wherein, ten years ago, it was an easy 
thing to kili twenty birds in a morning, 
in which there has not been a solitary 
cock seen for the last six or seven sea- 
sons. 

There is no fear, therefore, of injur- 
ing the quail, by extending the open 
season for shooting, while certain anni- 
hilation must fall on the woodcock if 
summer-shooting be not instantly abo- 


lished. 
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My second appeal is to the farmer; 
to whom I desire to point out, that it is 
vastly for his interest to enforce the game 
laws, even if he care nothing about 
shooting himself. 

The tondness for fie ld-sports has in- 
creased much of late, and the quantity 
of game diminished so greatly, that if 
in any section of the country, where 
game of any kind abounds, two or three 
owners of adjoining farms would com- 
bine to preserve their game strictly, al- 
lowing no person to shoot it at any sea- 
son, and rigorously prosecuting for eve ry 
trespass, and every breach of the game- 
laws, they could readily let the ex: lu- 
sive privilege of shooting, over every 
thousand acres so preserved, for two or 
three hundred dollars a season, or per- 
haps even a larger sum. 

Advertisements in the “ Spirit of the 
Times,” or other papers of large circu- 
sporting 


the right of 


il Pitt 


lation, offering 
; 


1 so preserved, 


such tracts of lan 


upon 

would be readily taken up by compa- 
nies of two or three gentlemen, s ippos- 
ing that due re ce could be placed on 
the strict protect {the game, against 


all inte rlopers. 


There 1s no doubt, here re. but, in 
good game countries, every tarmer own- 
ing two h I ire | acres ¢ f la ] can, by 
combining with his neighbors to enforce 


the game laws, realize his fifty 
and from that to a hundred a vear, 


dollars, 


without the expense of a dollar, or half 
an hour's trouble. 

I know, myself, at least fifty gentle- 
men, who would gladly in 
parties, of three, four, and upwards, to 
hire the privil ve of ¢ xclusiv e shooting 
on good tracts of sporting ground. [| 
would, myself, willingly enter into such 
combinations; and, should any farmers 


 - 
comoine 


think this suegestion worthy of notice, 
would gladly assist them in negotiating 
such arrangements. 

l have no hesitation in saying, that 
for certain tracts of land. such as por- 
tions of the drowned lands in Orange 
County, New- York $ the Big Piece ou 
the Passaic river: the Long Meadow, 
and Little Piece in the same vicu ity 3 
the Chatham meadows in New-J« rsey ; 
the quail grounds near Sparta, in the 
same state ; and the like, if resolutely 
preserved by the joint owners, many 
thousand dollars annually could be reali- 
zed, merely for the exclusive night of 
shooting over them. 
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JAMES NAYLER. 


BY JOHN G. 


WHITTIER. 


“ You will here read the true story of that much injured, ridiculed man, James Nagler; what 
dreadful sufferings, with what patience he endured, even to the boring of the tongue with hot 


irons, without a murmur 


and with what strength of mind, when the delusion he had fallen 


into, which they stigmatized as blasphemy, had given place to clearer thoughts, he could mur- 
mur his error in a strain of the beautifullest humility.”—Essays or Eta. 


«“ Wou tp that Carlyle could now try 
his hand at the English Revolution !” 
was my ¢ xclamation, on laying down 
the last volume of his remarkable “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” with its 
brilliant and startling word-pictures still 


flashing before my vision. ‘To some 
extent this wish has been realized in 
the “ Letters and Spe eches of Oliver 
Cromwell.” Yet I confess that the 
perusal of these volumes has disappoint- 
ed me. Instead of giving himself free 
in the French Revolution, and 
transferring to his canvass all the wild 
and ludicrous, the terrible and beautiful 
phases of that moral phenomenon; he 
has concentrated all his artistic skill 
upon a single figure,—whom he seems 
to have regarded as the embodiment 
and hero of tl t All else 


he great event. 
in his canvass is subordinated to the 


scope, as 


grim image of the collossal Puritan. 
Intent upon presenting him as the fitting 
object of that * Hero-W orship,” which 


in its blind admiration and adoration of 


nt 


mere abstract Power, seems to us at 
times a species of Devil-Worship; he 
dwarfs, casts into the shadow, nay, 
in some instances, caricatures and dis- 
torts the figures which surround him. 
To excuse Cromwell in his usurpation, 
Henry Vane, one of these exalted and 
noble characters, upon whose features 
the lights held by historical friends or 
foes detect no blemish, is dismissed with 


a sneer, and an utterly untounded im- 
putation of dishonesty . Toreconcile, in 
some degree, the glaring discre pancy 
between the declarations of Cromwell, 


in behalf of freedom of conscience, and 
that mean and cruel persecution of the 


Quakers, carried on under his sanction 


and authority. the generally harmless 
fanaticism of a few individuals. bearing 
that name, is gravely urged. Nay, the 


fact, that some weak-brained enthusi- 
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asts undertook to bring about the Mil- 
lennium, by associating together, culti- 
vating the earth, and “dibbling beans” 
for the New-Jerusalem market, is re- 
garded by our author as the “ germ of 
Quakerism ;” and furnishes an occasion 
for sneering at “my poor friend Dry- 
as-dust, lamentably tearing his hair over 
the intolerance of that old time to Qua- 
kerism and such like.” 

The readers of this (with all its faults) 
powerfully written Biography, cannot 
fail to have been impressed with the in- 
tensely graphic description (Part L., 
vol. II., pages 184, 185,) of the entry 
of the poor fanatic, James Nayler, and 
his forlorn and droggled companions, 
into Bristol. Sadly ludicrous is it; af- 
fecting us like the actual sight of tragic 
insanity enacting its involuntary come- 
dy, and making us smile through our 
tears. 

In another portion of the work, a 
brief account is given of the trial and 
sentence of Nayler, also in the serio- 
comic view; and the poor man is dis- 
missed with the simple internation, that 
after his punishment he “repented, and 
confessed himself mad.” It was no 
part of the author’s business, I am well 
aware, to waste time and words upon the 
history of such a man as Nayler; he 
was of no importance to him, otherwise 
than as one of the disturbing influences 
in the government of the Lord Protec- 
tor. But tomy mind the story of James 
Nayler has always been one of interest ; 
and, in the belief that it will prove so to 
others, who, like Charles Lamb, can 
appreciate the beautiful humility of a 
forgiven spirit, L have been at some 
pains to collect and embody the facts 
of it. , 

James Nayler was born in the parish 
of Ardesley, in Yorkshire, in 1616. His 
father was a substantial farmer, of good 
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repute and competent estate; and he, 
in consequence, received a good educa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-two he 
married and removed to Wakefield pa- 
rish, which has since been made classic 
ground bythe pen of Goldsmith. Here, 
an honest, God-fearing farmer, he tilled 
his soil, and alternated between cattle- 
markets and inde pe ndent conventicles. 

In 1641, he obe “yed the summons of 
“my Lord Fairfax” and his Parliament, 
and j j yned a troo} » of horse composed ot 
stur ly inde pe dents, doing such signal 
service against **the man of Belial, 

Charles Stuart,” that he was promote “dd 
to the rank of quarter-master, in which 
capacity he served under Gene ral Lam- 
bert, in his Scottish Dis- 
abled at length by sickness, he was ho- 
norably dismissed from the service, and 
returned to his family 1649. 

For three or four years he continued 
to attend the meetings of the Indepen- 
dents, as a zealous and devout member. 
But it so fell out, that in the winter of 
1651, Georee Fox, who had just 

released from a cruel imprisonment, in 


campaign 


been 


Darby jail, felt a call to set his tace to- 
wards Yorkshire. ** Sotravelling,” says 
Fox, in his journal, ** through the coun- 


tries, to several places, preaching Re- 
pentance and the Word of Lite, | 
into the parts Wakefield, 


came 


about where 


James Nayler lived.’ The worn and 
weary soldier, covered with the scars 
of outward battle, received, as he be- 


iat in the cause sated and his peo- 
ple, against Anti-Christ and 
welcomed with ee ss the 
another wartare; who, in 
+“ Puncnaliie s and Pow- 
ers, and a wickedness in hich 
places,” had made his name a 
in any English hamlet. “ He 
Thomas Goodyear,” says Fox, “ 
to me, and were both convinced and re- 
ceived the truth.” He soon after join 
ed the Friends. In the 
spring of the next y ar he was in his 
field following his plough, and medi- 
tating, was wont, on the great 
questions of life and duty, when he seem- 
ed to hear a voice bidding him go out 
from his kindred and his father’s house, 
with an assurance that the Lord would 
be with him, while laboring in His ser- 
Deeply impressed, he left 
loyment, and, returning 


oppres- 
' Yh 

s1on, 
veteran of 
conflict with 


familiar 
one and 


came 
Socie ty of 


as he 


his 
to his house, 
made immediate preparations for a jour- 
ney. Sut hesitation and doubt follow- 


vice. 
em| 


James Nayler. 
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ed: he became sick from anxiety of 
mind, and his recovery, for a time, wag 
exceedingly doubtful. On his restora- 
tion to bodily health, he obeyed what 
he regarded as a clear inclination 
of duty, and went forth a preacher of 


the doctrines he had embraced. The 
independent minister of the sox lety to 
which he had formerly belonged sent 


after him the story, that he was the vic- 
tim of sorce ry's th rat Ge org¢ } Fox ( arried 
with him a bottle, out of which he made 
people drink ; and thatthe draught had 
the power to « hange a Pre sbyterian or 
Independent into a Quaker at 
that in short, the Arch-Quaker, Fox, was 
a wizard, and could be seen at the same 
— of time riding on the 
black horse, in two places widely 
rated! He had sé arcely 
his exhortations, before the mob, excited 
by such stories, assailed him. In the 
early summer of the year we hear of 
him in Apple by jail. On his rele ase he 
fell] in company with George Fox. At 
W alney island he was furiously assault- 


once ; 


same 
cpa- 
con ane 


ed, and beaten with clubs and stones: 
the poor priest-led fishermen being fully 
persuaded that they were dealing witha 
wizard The pirit of the man, under 
these circumstances, may be seen in the 
following extract from a letter his 


frie nds, dated at * Kalle tt. in La 


the 30th of 8th month, 1652.” 


ncashire, 


“ Dear friends! Dwell in 
wait upon the Lord | do His own 
work. Look notat man who is in the work, 
nor at man opposing it; but rest in the 
will of the Lord that so ye may be furnish- 
ed with patience, both to do and to suffer 
what ye shall be called unto, that your end 
in all things may be Meet 
often together; take heed of what exalteth 
itself above its brother; but kee p low, and 
one another in love.” 


patience, and 
who wi 


His pr lise. 


serve 


. . : 
Laboring thus, intern ol ily by 


persecution, stripes and 


ipted 


Im pr 


isonmen t, 


he finally came to London and spoke 
with great power and eloquence in the 
meeting of Friends in that city. Here, 
he for the first time found himself sur- 


rou nded by admiring and sym} rath ising 
friends. He saw, and rejo iced in the 
fruits of his ministry. Profane and 
drunken cavaliers, intolerant Presby- 
ters, and blind Papists, owned the 
truths which he uttered, and counted 
themselves as his disciples. Women, too, 


in their deep trustfulness, and admiring 
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sat at the feet of the elo- 
Devout believers in 
the inward light and 


reverence, 
quent stranger. 
the doctrine ol 


manifestation of God in the heart ef 


man, these latter, at length, thought 
they saw such unmistakable evidences 
of the true life in James Nayler, that 
they felt constrained to declare that 
Christ was, in an especial manner, 
within him, and to call upon all to re- 
reverent adoration this new 
Divine and Heaven- 
his disei- 


cognize in 
incarnation a the 
ly. The wild enthusiasm of 


sles had its pr on the teacher. 
Weak in body, worn with sickness, 


fastings, stripes and prison- penance, and 
naturally credulous and imaginative, is 
‘ce that in measure he 
vielded to this miserable delusion? 
Let those who would harshly judge 
him, or ascribe his fall to the peculiar 
doctrines of this sect, think of Luther, 
engaged in personal combat with the 
devil, or conversing with him er points 


it strange some 


of theology in his bed-chamber, or of 


Bunyan at actué al fisticuffs with the ad- 
versarv ; or of Fleetwood, and Vane 
and i millenium-mad, and mak- 


ing preparations for an earthly reign of 


King Jesus. It was an age of intense 
religious excitement. Fanaticism had 
Cromwell swayed 
his parliaments by “ revelations” and 
phrases in the painted cham- 


become epi pmic. 


Scripture 


ber—stout ge nerals and sea-captains 
exterminated the Irish, and swept 
Dutch navies from the ocean, with old 
Jewish war-cries, and hymns of Debe- 


rah and Miriam; country justices charg- 
ed juries in Hebraisms, and cited the 


laws of Palestine ofte ner than those of 
England. Poor Nayler found himself 
inthe very midst of this seething and 


confused moral Maelstrom. He strug- 
gled against it for a time; but human 
nature was weak; he became, to 
his own words, “ bewildered and dark- 
ened,” and the floods went over him. 
Leaving London with some of his 
more zealous foliowers, not without so- 
lemn admonition and rebuke from Fran- 
cis Hewgill and Edward Burrough, 
who at that period were regarded as 
the most eminent and gifted of the So- 
ciety’s ministers, he bent his steps to- 
wards Exeter. Here, in 
of the extravagance of his language and 
that of his arrested 
and thrown into prison. Several infa- 
tuated women, surrounded the jail, de- 


use 


c ynseq uc nce 


disciples, he was 
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claring that “ Christ was in prison,” 
and on being admitted to see him knelt 
down and kissed his feet, 
* Thy name shall be no more called 
James Nayier, but Jesus!” Let us 
pity him andthem. They, full of grate- 
ful and extravagant affection for the 
man whose voice had called them away 
from work lly vanities, to what they : 
garded as eternal re alities, whose hand 
the ‘y imagined had for them swung 
back the pearl gates of the celestial 
city, and flooded their atmosp shere with 
lizht from heaven: he. receiv ing their 
homage , (net as offered ta a peor we ak, 
sinful Vorks hire trooper, but rather to 
the hidden man of the heart, the ‘Christ 
within” him,) with that self-deceiving 
humility which is but another name for 
spiritual pride. Mournful, yet natural: 
such as is still in greater or less degree 
manifested between the Catholic enthu- 
siast and her the 
careful observer mi Ly at times take note 
of in our Protestant revivals and camp- 
mee tings. 

How Nayler was released from Exe- 
ter jail does not appear, but the next 
we hear of him, is at Bristol, in the fall 
of the year. His entrance into that 
city shows the progress which he and 
his followers had made in the interval. 
Let us look at Carlyle ’s desc ript ion of 
it. “A procession of eight persons— 
one, a man on horseback riding single, 
the others men and women partly riding 
double, partly on foot in the muddiest 
highway in the wellest weather ; 


exclaiming, 


re- 


confessor; such as 


sing- 
ing, all but the single rider. at whose 
bridle walk and splash two women: 
Hosannah! Holy, holy! Lord God ot 


and other things, “ in a buz- 
which the impartis ' hearer 
could not make out. The single rider 
is a raw-boned male figure “ with lank 
hair reaching below his cheeks,” hat 
drawn close over his brows, ris- 
ing slightly in the middle,” of abstruse 
* down look,” and large dangerous jaws 
strictly close he sings not: sits there 
covered, and is sung to by the others, 
bare. Amid pouring deluges and mud 
knee-deep, ‘so that the rain ran in at 
their necks and vented at their hose 
and breeches :” a spectacle to the West 
of England and posterity! Singing as 
above; anewermiy no question except 
in song. From Bedminster to Ratclifl- 
gate, along the streets tothe High Cross 
of Bristol: at the High Cross they are 


Sabaoth !”’ 
zing tone,” 


** nose 
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laid hold of by the authorities: turn out 
to be James Nayle sr and Company.” 
Truly, a more pitiful example of 
* hero worship” is not well to be con- 
ceived of. Instead of taking the ra- 
tional view of it, however, and merci- 
fully shutting up the actors in a mad- 
house, the authorities of that day con- 
ceiving it to be a stupendous blasphemy, 
and themselves God's avengers in the 
matter, sent Navyler under strong guard 
up to London, to be examined before the 
parliament. long and tedious 
examinations and cross-questiomngs, and 


After 


still more tedious debates, some portion 
of which, not uninstructive to the reader, 
may still be found in ** Burton’s Diary.” 
The following horrible resolution 
agreed upon: 


was 


“That James Nayler be set in the pillo- 
ry, with his head im the p illory tm the Pa- 
lace Yard, Westminster, durin: 2 the sp: ice of 
two hours on Thursday next; and be w hip- 
ped by the hangnzan “through the streets, 
from Westminster to the Old Exchange, 
and there, likewise, in the pillory, 
with his head in the pillory for the space 
of two hours, between eleven and one, on 
Saturday next, in each place wearing a 
paper containing a description of his crimes; 
and that at the Old Exchange his tongue be 
bored through with a bot irou, and that he 
be there stigmatized on the forehead with 
the letter ‘B'; and that he be afterwards 
sent to Bristol to be conveyed into and 
through the a city on borseback with 
his face backward, and there, aiso, publicly 
whipped the next market day after he 
comes thither; that from thence he be 
committed to prison in Bridewell, London, 
and there restrained from the society of all 
people, and there to labor hard until he 
shall be released by parliament; and dur- 
ing that time be debarred the use of pen, 
ink and paper; and have no relief except 
what he earns by his daily labor.” 


be set 


Such, neither more nor less, was, in 
the opinion of parliament, required on 
their part to appease the Divine ven- 
geance. The sentence was pronounced 


on the 17th of the Twelfth Month ; the 
entire time of the parliament for the 
two months pre vious having been occu- 
pied with the case. The Presbyte- 
rians in that body v were ready enouch 
to make the most of an offence commit- 


ted by one who had been an Indepen- 
dent; the Inde pendents, to escape the 
stigma of extenuating the crimes of one 
of their quondam brethren, vied with 
their antagonists in shrieking over the 


Nayler. 
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atrocity of Nayler’s blasphe my, and in 
urging its punishment. Here 
and there among both classes were men 
disposed to lemency; and more than 
earnest plea was made for mereiful 
dealmg with a man, whose reason was 
evidently unsettled; and who was, there- 
fore, a fitting of compassion ; 
whose crime, if it could mdeed be called 
one, was eva ntly the result of a cloud- 
ed intellect, and not of wilful intuition 
of evil. On the other hand, many 
were in favor of puttmg him to death 
as a sort of peace -oflering to the cle rey, 


severe 


one 


object 


who, as a matter of « ourse, were great- 
ly scandalized by Nayler’s blas phemy, 
and still more b y the refusal of his sect 


to pay tithes, or recognize their Divine 
commission. 

Navyler was called 
me nt-house to rece 
do not 
mildly. 
Thomas 
tence.”’ 


into the 
ive his sentence. 
know mine oflence,”’ he 
* Yon shall know it,” 
W iddington, sen- 
When the was read, 
he attempted to spe ak, but was silenced. 


parlia- 
“] 
said 
said Sir 
* by your 


sentence 


“I pray God,” said Nayler, “that Hi 
may not lay this to your charge.” 

The next day, the 18th of the T'we lfth 
Month, he stood im the pillory two 
hours, in the chill winter air, and was 
then stripped and scourged by the hang- 
man at the tail of a cart through the 
streets. Three hundred and t | stripes 


were inflicted; his back and arms were 


horribly cut and mangled, and his feet 
crushed and bruised by the feet of 
horses treading on him in the crowd. 


He bore all with uncomplaining pa- 


tience: but was so far exhausted by 
his sufferings, that it was fonnd neces- 
sary to postpone the execution of the 
residue of the sentence for one week. 


The terrible SE VE rity of his sentence, 
and his meek endurance of it. had in 


the mean time powerfully affected 
many of the humane and generous of 
all classes in the city; and a petition 


for the remission of the remaining part 
of the penalty was numerously signed 
and presented to parliament. ‘A debate 
ensued upon prayer 
jected. Applicati nm was then made to 


it, but its was re- 


Cromwell, who addressed a letter to 

the Speaker of the house, inquiring into 

the affair, protesting an “ abhorrence 

and detestation of giving or occasioning 

the least countenance to such opinions 
I 


and practices” as were imputed to Nay- 
ler, ‘*vet, we being entrusted in the 
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present governm« nt on behalf of the 
people of these nations ; and not know- 


ing how far such proceeding entered 


into wholly without us may extend in 
the censequence of it, do hereby desire 
that the house may let us know the 


asons Whereon the 'y have 
un- 


grounds and re 
proceeded.” From this, it is not 
likely that the Protector might have 
been dispose d to clem« ney. and to look 
with a degree of charity upon the weak- 
, his old and 


like a 





ness and errors of ore of 
rs who had striven 
man, as he was, for the rights 
Englishmen; but the 
clergy here interposed, and vehement- 
ly, in the name of God and His Church, 
demanded that the executi mer should 
Five of the 
names well 
the Prot Caryl, Manton, Nye, 
(inittith and Reynolds, vere deputed 
to visit the mangled pri- 


tried soldi 
brave 
and liberties of 


most emi- 
kn wn in 


- ¢ a} 
finish his WOrkK. 
nent of them, 


ctorate, 


by parliament 
soner. \ rt 


that son npartial 


request was made, 
might be 
done 


asonable 
person 
present, that justice might be 
report of his answers. 
This was refused. It was, however, 
conversation should be 
written down, and a copy of it left with 
the jailer. Ile was asked, if he was 


id he 


sorry for his blasphemies. He sai 


i not k x to what blasphemies they 
dluded: that he did beheve Jesus 
Christ; that He had taken up His 
lwel in kis own heart, and for the 


f [lim he new suflered. ss] 


of th ministers, ‘in 


testimony 
CNneVe a sald Ole 


1 Christ who was never In any man’s 
heart."—“ 1 know no such Christ, 
rejoined the prisoner, “the Christ [ 


witness too fills Heaven and Earth, and 
dwells in the hearts of all true believers.” 
On being asked, why he allowed the 
women to adore and worship him, he 


said, he “denied bewu g tothe creature: 
but if they beheld the power of Christ, 
whe rever it bowe | to it, he 


inst 


was, and 


mld not resist it, or say aught ag 


it.’ After some furthe 


: 
verend visitors grew angry, threw 


Y parley the re- 
the 
written record ot the couve rsation in 
the fire, and left the 
the prisoner 
On the 27th of the 
again led out of his cell and placed upon 
the pillory. ‘Thousands of cit 
gathered around—many of them earmest- 
ly protesting against the extreme cruelty 
Robert Rich, an in- 


prison, to report 
ane 

Incorri me. 

month he was 


izens were 


of his punishment. 
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fluential and honorable merchant, fol- 
lowed him up to the pillory, with ex- 
pressions of great sympathy, and held 
him by the hand while the red-hot iron 
was pressed through his tongue, and the 
brand was placed on his forehead. He 
was next sent to Bristol, and publicly 
whip pe d through h the principal stree ts of 
that city; and again brought back to 
the Bridewell prisce, where he remain- 
ed about two years, shut out from ail 
intercourse with his fellow-beings. At 
the expiration of this period he was re- 
leased by order of parliament. In the 
> of his ce I] he said the ange ] of 
patience had been with him. Through 
the cloud which had so long rested over 
him, the clear licht of truth shone in 
upon his spirit; the weltering chaos of 
a disordered intellect, settled into the 
calm peace of a reconcil-ation with God 
and man. His first act on leaving pri- 
son was to visit Bristol, the scene of his 
melancholy fall. There he public ly 
confessed his errors, in the eloquent 
earnestness of a contrite spirit, baad led 
in view of the past, yet full of thanks- 
giving and sales for the great boon of 
forgiveness. A writer who we 
says, the “assembly was tendered, and 


solitude 


is prese nt 


broken into tears; there were few 
and many were bowed in 
minds.”’ 

In a paper, which he published soon 
after, he acknowledges his lamentable 
delusion. ‘Condemned forever,’ he 
’ be all those false worships with 
which any have idolized my person in 
that Night of my ‘Temptation, when the 
Power of Darkness was above me—all 
that did in any way tend to dishonor 
the Lord, or draw the minds of any from 
the n Christ ‘them- 
selves, at flesh, which is as gross, 
ascribe that to the visible 
Him.” Darkness 
over me through want of watchfulness 
and obedience to the pure Eye of God. 
1 was taken captive from the true light; 
| was walking in the Night, as a wan- 
dering bird fit for a And it 
Lord of all my mercies had not rescued 
me, | had perished; for I was as 
1 destruction, and 
me.” “It is 


eves, 


says, 


asure of Jesus in 
to lo »k 
or to which 


belongs to came 


prey. the 
one 
inted to death anc 
to cle ive r 


to contess to God, and be- 


appo 
there 
in my heart 


was none 


fore men, my folly and ofie nce in that 
day : yet there were many things form- 
ed against me in that day, totake away 
my life, and bring scandal upon the truth, 
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of which I was not guilty at all.’ “The 
provocation of that Time of ‘Temptation 
was exceeding great against the Lord: 
yet He not; rs — n Darkness 
was and the lversary so pre- 
vailed, that all things were turned and 
perverted against my rig! 
Ing, or gy; only a 
hope and faith | hae in my God, whom 
J had served, that He would bring me 
through it, and to end of 18; and 
that I should a the day of my 
redemption from under . all ; 
quie ted my soul in its sreatest tribula- 
tion.”” He concludes his nities ssion with 
these words: ** He who hath saved my 
soul from death—who hath lifted my 
feet up out of the pit, even to Him be 
glory forever; and let every troubled 
soul trust Him, tor His merey endur- 
eth forever !” 7 
Among his papers, written soon after 
his release, is a remarkable prayer, or 
r thanksgiving. The limit I have 


lett me 


eBebove, 


it seelhg, hear- 


understand secret 


} 
the 
gain see 


an | this 


rath 


prescribed to myself will only allow me 
to copy an extract. 
“‘1t is in my heart to praise Thee, O 


my God; let me never forget Thee, 
what Thou hast been to me in the night, 
by Thy presence in my hour of trial, 
when I was beset in darkness; when I 
Was Cast out as a wandering bird: when 
I was assaulted with strong temptations, 
then Thy presence, in secret, did pre- 
serve me; and in a low state I felt 
Thee near me: when my way 
through the sea; when I passed under 
the mountains there Thou present 
with me: when the weight of the hills 
was upon me Thou upheldest me. 
Thou did’st fight, on my part, W hen | 
wrestled with death; when darkness 
would have shut me uy 


was 


wast 


) L hy light sh me 


about me: when my w rk wes in th 
furnace, and I passed through the fire, 
by Thee | was not consumed. Whi 

ri held the dre adful visions, and wa 
among the fie ry spirits, Thy faith stay- 
ed } else throuch fear j had fallen. 
1 saw Thee, a d beheved, so that the 
enemy vould not prevail.” fter 
sp akmg of his humiliation and sufler- 


ings, which Divine Mercy had over- 
ruled, for his spiritual good, he thus 
concludes: * Thou did’st htt me out 
from the pit, and set me forth in the 


sightof my enemi aa aimmed'st 
hiberty to the captivg Thou ealled’st 
my at quaintances near me; they to 


whom [ had been a wonder, looke d up b> 5) 


James Nayler. 
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me: and Thy love I obtained favor 


with thase who had dk serted ne. Then 
did gladne ss swallow up sorrow, and } 
forsook my troubles ; and | said, How 
good is it that man be proved in the 


night, that he may know his fol ly, that 
every mouth may become silent, untih 
Thou makest man kuown unto himself, 
slain the and 


vanity which 


shown 


Thy 


boaster. 
vexeth 


and hast 
him the 
spit. P 

A!] honor to the Quakers of that day, 
that at the risk of misrepresentation and 


calumny, they received back to their 
communion, their greatly erring, but 
dee ply repentant, brother. utis life, 
ever after, was one of self-denial and 
rari 

jealous watechfulness over himself 


blameless and beautiful mm its humility 
In the latter part 
left London, 


lren in 


and lowly charity. 
of the 8th month 1660, he 
on foot, to vist his wife an 
W akefield. As he the 
a solemn change about to take 
ith him the shadow of 
the ove! him. As he 
passed through Huntingdon, a Friend 
him, describes |] 


journeyed on, 
sense of 
lace, seemed W 
Eternal world fell 
who saw m as **in an 


Land weighty frame of , asif 


awiu 
he had redeemed from earth, and 
a stranger on it, seeking a better h 
and inheritance.” A few mule 
the was found, in the dusk of 
the 
the house of a friend, who lived not far 
distant. He died s] ortly after, 
ing his gratitude for the k 


; blessn 


been 
me 
s bey nd 
town he 
y, very ill, and was 


1 
event taken to 
eX press- 
auness of his 


( 
l 
| 
i 


friends, and invoku 
them. About two ly 


death, he spoke to the friend at 


upon 

his 
his bed- 
lemn as 


love 


he 
urs betore 


side these remarkable words MM 


Eternity, and beautiful as the 


which fills 
There is @ s] 


irit which | fe ( | wl ich 


delights t do no evil, norto avenge any 
wrong ; but ck idure all things, 
In hops to enjoy its own in the end: its 


rath and 


hope 3s to 0 tiive all W conten- 
tion, and to weary out 
and cruclity, or whatever a nature 
contrary to itself. It sees to the end of 
all temptations ; as it bears no evil i 
self, 30 It concelves none in thought to 


betrayed it bears it, 


all exultation 


: + ‘ 
is OF 


1 
‘ 


any otner: Wu 


for its g 


it bye 


round and spring 3s 


Its « 


and forgiveness of God. rown 1s 
meekness;: its life is everlasting love un- 
feigned ; it takes its kingdom with en- 
treaty, and not with contention, and 


keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God 
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alone it can rejoice, though none else re- 
gard it, or can own its life. It is con- 
ceived in sorrow, and brought forth with 
none to pity it; nor doth it murmur at 
grief and oppression. It never rejoiceth 
but through sufferings, for with the 
world’s joy it is murdered. I found it 
alone, being forsaken. I have fellow- 
ship therein with them who lived in dens 
and desolate places of the earth, who 
through death obtained resurrection and 
eternal Holy Life." 


To Ronge. 


199 


So died James Nayler. He was bu- 
ried in * Thomas Parnell’s burving- 
ground, at King’s Rippen,” in a green 
nook of rural Eneland. Wrong and vio- 
lence, and temptation and sorrow, and 
evil-speaking, could reach him no more. 
And in taking leave of him, let us say, 
with old Joseph Wyeth, where he 
touches upon this case in his Anguis 
Flagellatus: ‘* Let none insult, but 
take heed lest they also, in the hour of 
their temptation, do fall away.” 


TO RONGE. 


BY J.G. 


STRIKE home, strong-hearted man ! 
Of old ¢ )ppression sink the 
In God’s name then 
Let other men 
as they may, that better tree, whose fruit 
bosom of the Church shall heal. 
Let thy blows 


Thy work is to hew down. 

Put nerve into thy task. 

Plant, 
The wounded 


Be thon th 


lmage-breaker. 


WHITTIER. 


—Down to the root 
Saxon steel. 


Fall } CavVY Aas the Suabian’s Lron Hand, 
On Crown or Cros er, which shall inte rpose 
Between thee and the weal of Father-land. 


‘loset-idlers. 


Leave creeds to 
~ 


Kirst of all, 


German dream-land with the fall 


Shake thou a 
Of that accursed tree, whose evil trunk 


Was spared of old by Erfuart’s stalwart monk. 


Fight not with ghosts and shadows. 


Let us hear 


The s ap of chain-links. Let our gladdened ear 
‘ prison r’s welcome, as the licht 
through his cell of night.” 


Be faithfal to both worlds; nor think to feed 


Roe! a 
atch the pal 


( 
Follows thy axe-stroke, 
Earth’s starv ing millions with the husks of « reed : 
Servant of Him whose mission hich and holy 
Was to the wronged, the sorrowing and the lowly, 
Thrust not his Eden promise from our sphere, ; 
Distant and dim beyond the blue sky’s span ; 
Like him of Patmos, see it, now and here.— 
The New-Jerusalem comes down to man! 
Be warned by Luther’s error. Nor like him, 
When the roused Teuton dashes from his limb 
The rusted chain of ages, help to bind 
His hands, for whom thou claim’st the freedom of the mind ! 
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HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


LEAVE 


I pass rapidly over the events of our 
residence in Barbadoes. The rumor 
had for some time prevailed that all the 
American prisoners were to be concen- 
trated in England; and it was verified 
about the close of June, by sending one 
hundred, comprising most of the crew 
of the Frolic, on board of the Hannibal 
74, which sailed in a few days. The 
paroled prisoners were sent on board 
the prison-ship preparatory to a voyage 
to England. The Vestal prison-ship was 
infested with and centi- 
pedes; the name of the former was le- 
gion; they would drop on to our naked 
bodies, while turned in, from the beams 
overhead, in such numbers, that the 
term shower would be one of verity. 
Not an article of leather could escape 
their voracious maws, unless it was 
put out of their way, and we were 
obliged to place our shoes under us, 
when we lay down, to protect them. 
Incautiously leaving a chip hat exposed 
one night, I found it the next morning 
minus all its leather lining. The bite 
of a centipede is very painful, and causes 
the part to inflame and swell up toa 
great degree. The negroes apply a 
remedy, being rum, in which is infused 
a number of dead centipedes, on the 
principle of ‘:a hair of the dog which 
bit you,’’ and I can vouch for its suc- 
cessful application in my own cure ; but 


cockroaches 


whether rum simply would not have 
done as well as this tincture of centi- 
pedes, I cannot say. 

On the 23d of J ul were taken 
from the Vestal and embarked on board 
the Gloucester 74. We were placed 
under the half-deck, and had a great 
many sentinels over us, in number ridi- 


vy we 


BARBADOES AND 


ARRIVE IN ENGLAND. 


culously disproportionate to our unarm- 


ed and detfenceless condition. At i. 
A. M., we were ordered on the poop, 
until eight bells, or noon, when we were 
all driven again, at the point of the bayo- 
net, in about the same style that a pig- 
drover drives his hogs, down below again. 
Here they gave us some pea-soup, com- 
pounded, [ should judge, of about a gill 
of peas to a gallon of water. One of 
our men began to strip, intending to 
dive, as he said, for the pea at the bot- 
tom of the mess-kid. After this unsub- 
stantial repast, it was charge bayonets 
again, and huddle upon the poo; . We 
much harassed while ard 
this ship by being driven about, on the 
poop, on the booms, and below, and by 
being continually watched by an umber 
of sentinels. After the first meal we 
had food enough, and the officers and 
men were sufficiently civil. There 
seemed to be no disposition to vex 
but they had conceived such a gun- 
powder notion of us, that they were 
meditated mischief. “Iam 
atraid of this gun-powder Percy, though 
he be dead.” The captain of the ship 
kept his cabin most of the time—I never 
he was old and had 
the character of an imbecile. The crew 
exhibited a total want of order and good 


were on | 


us; 


atraid we 


saw him but once: 


discipline; the officers appeared to be 
inefficient ; and as she was weakly 
manned, I do not think she would have 
been an overmatch for a Yankee frigate 
of the first ‘The next day we 
arrived at St. Vincent, with a view to 
take on board Lady Brisbane and daugh- 
ter, (the wife and daughter of the Gov- 
ernor;) but the Benbow 74 hud previ- 
ously been here and taken them away. 


} 
{ ISS, 
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Our ship therefore again put to sea, and 
on the 28th arrived at St. Thomas. 

Immediately after our arrival at St. 
Thomas, eighty of us were sent on 
board the Benbow 74, Captain R. C. 
Pearson. This was a good ship, in good 
order, with an eflicient crew under good 
discipline—the captain a skilful seaman, 
a rigid disciplinarian, and, [ have no 
doubt, a worthy and good man. Every- 
thing on board was in perfect contrast 
to the state of things on board the Glou- 
cester. We were at first put under 
the half-deck, and not allowed to go up 
on deck but by permission, and one at a 
time: but when we got out to sea these 
restrictions were very much relaxed. 
Those of us who had been paroled at 
Barbadoes were exempted from most of 
the restrictions imposed upon the oth- 
ers. We sailed from St. Thomas the 
4th of August, having under convoy 
nine sail of merchant vessels. We re- 
ceived very good usage on board this 
ship, and our rations were of good quali- 
ty and sufficient in quantity. During 
our passage I slept every night on a 
twenty-four-pound cannon, being in- 
duced to try this new kind of bed from 
an indisposition [| had from a bey to 
early rising. ‘Che service of washing 
down the decks used to commence very 

early every morning, and the men em- 
ployed in ~ duty were not very cere- 
monious splashing the water about 
over hess a us they caught napping. 
Now | had no great love for this species 
of shower-bath, and to ese “ape it, and so 
to be able to sleep a little later in the 
morning, | mounted upon this iron 
bedstead, placing my bag of clothes be- 
tween the gun and the tackle- 
blocks to widen the bed: and it was a 
comfortable one enough, when I had 
once got used to it. Misery and cap- 
tivity inake us acquainted with strange 
beds as well as bed-fellows. 

Nothing particular occurred in our 
passage. which was a pleasant, though 
rather a long one, for we were often 
obliged to slacken sail for the dull sail- 
ing merchant vessels. We made the 
Scilly Isles the 20th September, and 
the next day at night-fall came to an 
anchor in Yarmouth Roads, in the Isle 

Wight, and the next day we ran up 
to Spithead 

One of our messmates, a little skip- 
per of a privateer, contrived, while on 
board the Benbow as everywhere else, 


side 
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to ingratiate himself with all hands from 
captain to cook. He was on terms 
of particular intimacy with the purser’s 
steward, and used to assist him in serv- 
ing out the provisions; and having a 
very capacious pair of pockets, our mess 
reaped advantage from the friendship. 
Whether there was any masonry here 
I know not, but there was such a free- 
masonry of good-fellowship about this 
man, that if you had placed him on the 
island of Juan Fernandes, he would have 
been on the most friendly terms with 
the seals. At11, A. M., and 4, P. M., 
grog is or was served out on board men- 
of-war ; the liquor is mixed in a large 
tub, and when “ grog O !”’ is piped, the 
canteens to each mess repair to the 
tub and receive the allowance for 
their messes, and what remains in the 
tub after all are served, is called the 
“ oe and goes to the cooks of the 
messes. Our little skipper took good 
care every day to be in the neighbor- 
hood of the tub at grog-time ; and | have 
been often amused to see him witha 
sailor at each elbow vieing with each 
other in the proffer of a friendly glass. 
This would be a dilemma to a member 
of an old-fashioned temperance society, 
which to accept or which to refuse, on 
one horn of which he must bang; but 
not so to our skipper, he had no objec- 
tion to taking a horn whenever he could 
get it, so he would take them both and 
thus avoid giving any offence. He could 
sing a good song, tell a good story, (but 
it would not do to inquire very minutely 
into the truth of it,) take a lunar, sail 
and fight a vessel, outlie and outbrag 
any man of his inches, (being sixty,) 
and was good company for lieutenant 
or loblolly boy. His dish was seldom 
bottom up when good things were being 


distributed; and when it was so, he 
fared not much the worse, for it had a 
marvellously capacious bottom. Pre- 


sents flowed in upon him in abundance ; 
or, at all events, he said that they were 
presents—that he had the goods was 
certain, but we sometimes more than 
suspected that he was indebted to his 
sleight of hand for them. Be that as it 
may, he got them gratis, and we were 
not disposed to inquire very strictly into 
the circumstances, for he was liberal in 
sharing them with us; but we could 
not refrain from casting a sly joke at 
the captain every now and then. One 
night, while in Dartmoor, we heard the 
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sound of a bugle in the barrack-yard ; 
the captain was asleep; but one of our 
neighbors, a dry joker, awoke him, and 
informed him that the guard had been 
relieved by a troop of horse, and that 
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when he went out in the morning to 
the office he would certainly receive, 
as a present, a dragoon’s horse and equip- 
ments. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SYBILLE 


‘On the afternoon of the day the Ben- 
bow arrived at Spithead we were again 
hustled about and sent on board the 
Sybille frigate, commanded by a Captain 
Forrest. The captain was on shore, 
and the lieutenant in command said he 
had orders from the captain fo prepare 
a place in the hold for 200 Americans. 
Seventy of us were accordingly ushered 
into a room, parted off from the main 
hold, six feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide. It was not possible for even 70 
human beings te exist in so small a place, 
and yet the officer said it was prepared 
for 200. We should inevitably have 
suffocated in this worse than black hole, 
if the lieutenant, who appeared to be 
ashamed of his orders, had not permit- 
ted part of us, as a great indulgence, to 
take up our quarters in the main hold. 
This was a place which the light of 
heaven never deigned to visit, and con- 
tained a tier of water casks, and above 
them a layer of six or eight inches of 
soft mud, in which another tier of water 
casks had been imbedded—part of this 
upper tier had been taken away, and 
into the vacant space, caused by their 
removal, we contrived to crawl and to 
stow ourselves away in the best manner 
we could. It was not possible for me, 
who was one of the smallest of the com- 
pany, to stand upright, and our tallest 
men could hardly contrive to move 
about from one part of this delectable 
residence to another. There were a 
few straggling boards in the hold when 
we first went down, but the officer, 
either fearing that they would be con- 
taminated by our contact, or that we 
should make use of them as weapons of 
offence, caused them to be removed. 
We then had nothing to sit or lie down 
on but the mud; and we used to make 
our toilets in the morning by scooping 
the mud out of ourears. We were not 
permitted to go up, except one at a time, 


FRIGATE——-MARCH TO 


DARTMOOR 


for any purpose ; and as 110 more pris- 
oners had come on board, it was so sel- 
dom that we could avail ourselves of this 
great privilege, that the hold, which 
not remarkably odoriferous of 
sweets when we were put into it, very 
shortly became redolent of all manner 
of villainous effluvia. We were once 
or twice permitted to go up—one-third 


was 


at a time, and remain on deck one hour, 
when the whole posse of marines on 
board were under arms to guard us.— 
Even when in the hold, there were 
several sentinels, with loaded muskets, 
stationed at the hatchway; and one 
followed each man who was permitted 
to go up, singly. 

Notwithstanding this precaution, one 
daring fellow of our company contriv- 
ed, one night, to steal up when the sen- 
tinel was napping on his post ; and he 
went prowling about among the messes 
of the crew, and eased them of some of 
their superfluous clothing and provis- 
ions. Another night, the sentinel at 
the hatchway fell asleep and dropped 
his musket down among us. We took 
it away; but when the poor fellow dis- 
covered his Joss, he cried so piteously, 
in view of the punishment that awaited 
him, that we gave it to him again. 

When permitted to go up, we were 
placed in a boat, confined amid-ships 
and the 
around us. 


on deck, marines were sta- 
tioned all There 
American sailor among the crew of this 


ship, who, to the extent he dared, show- 


was an 


ed us kindness; he had been impress- 
ed, and was still held against his will. 
One day, when we were in the boat, 
they exercised some of the men by 
shooting at a bottle, suspended from 
the fore yard-arm, and they made 
wild work enough of jit. Several had 
fired without success, when it came to 
the Yankee’s turn; his shot smashed 
the bottle. This excited our national 


ly 
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pride, and we shouted out, spontane- 
ously—* Hurra for the Yankee!” but 
this was high treason against the pomp- 
ous English captain, and he caused us 
to be driven down below again, quick 
step. 

The pretext for our cruel treatment 
was, that they were afraid that we 
should rise upon them; and this, too, 
in the English channel, in sight of other 
ships all the way, and almost under 
the guns of the batteries on shore ; yet 
1 do not know, if we had continued on 
board this frigate a day or two longer, 
that we should not have been goaded 
into sufficient desperation to make the 
attempt. Had not the treatment we 
received in this vessel effectually de- 
prived us of appetite, we should have 
suffered from hunger; for our food 
was, as nearly as we could judge, about 
one-third of a pound of salt beef per 
day , and half a Pp yund of mouldy ship- 
bread, alive with weevils, for each man; 


and, in the morning, an addition of half 


a pint of what they called cocoa, but in 
which the proportion of cocoa to wa- 
ter was almost infinitely small. [am 
sorry to feel obliged to go into these de- 
tails, for | would much rather find oc- 
casion to praise than to blame those 
who had charge of us during our cap- 
tivity; but the treatment we received 
ou board this ship was marked with so 
evident a design to oppress us, that I 
can conceive of no palliation for it. 

We sailed from Spithead on the af- 
ternoon of the 26th of September, and 
arrived at Plymouth three days after. 
In going into the harbor, we struck 
upon an unfinished part of the break- 
water, but we got off in a little while 
without material injury. But the 
event was not without danger to us 
in the hold;*for the frigate careened 
over to one side, and the water-casks 
of the upper tier gave way, and came 
smashing down among us—so that we 
had to dodge hither and thither to avoid 
them. Juckily, a few bruised shins 
were the only consequence. 

In the evening, we were removed 
from the Sybille, and were put on board 
the Van Tromp, an old 64 gun-ship, 
used as a sheer-hulk. Whether by 
mistake, or with fraudulent intention, 
we were reported to the officer of the 
sheer-hulk by the purser of the Sybille, 
as being victualled for the next day; 
and we had nothing to eat on board the 


Van Tromp, so that we were obliged 
to start on our travels the next morn- 
ing with empty and hungry stomachs. 

The next morning, we were taken 
on shore in the transport boats, and 
landed at that part of Plymouth called 
Hlamoaz, where we found one or two 
companies of soldiers, who were to es- 
cort us on our inland journey. From 
some cause or other, we were detained 
on the mole an hour or more, although 
impatient to move, and to know the 
worst of it. At last the word was 
given to march; tne soldiers shoulder- 
ed arms; the music struck up a lively 
tune, and away we trudged, as wea- 
ther-beaten, dirty-looking a crew as 
ever paraded on the soil of “ merry 
England”’—Sir John Falstaff’s ragged 
regiment not excepted. Our tramp 
may have shaken the dust of the Sy- 
bille from our feet, but it could not dis- 
lodge its mud from our tattered habili- 
ments and tangled elfin locks; it was 
too firmly imbedded, and required many 
days’ purification in the bathing-pond 
of Dartmoor before we got rid of it. 

The spectacle could not, I presume, 
be a rare one to the people of Ply- 
mouth; yet it seemed to be one of 
great interest to them—if we could 
judge from the crowds gathered toge- 
ther to view us as we passed along.— 
Docks, grog-shops, and ale-houses sent 
forth their tenants to see us; and, early 
as it was in the day, the sailors were 
carousing in the grog-shops, and the 
noise of revelry and debauch resound- 
ed from within their walls. The peo- 
ple were civil enough ; they did not in- 
sult us, either by language or gesture ; 
and some, I thought, seemed to eye us 
with a look of compassion. 

Before we started, we were sur- 
rounded by men, women and children, 
offering cakes, and fruit, and ale for 
sale ; and those of our company who 
had any money had thus an opportu- 
nity of breaking their fast. 

Most of us left Plymouth with crav- 
ing appetites, which the luxury of 
breathing the fresh air had very much 
sharpened, but with the comfortable 
prospect of marching 16 or 18 miles 
before we could get any thing to eat; 
and our legs were so much cramped by 
our sitting posture in the dungeon of 
the Sybille, that we could not walk 
without considerable pain. The officer 
of the guard was not disposed to make 
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much allowance for these circumstan- 
ces, but caused the soldiers to goad 
the poor laggers with the points of 
their sharp bayonets, which they found 


to be admirable promoters of motion. 
Now and then some poor tellow was 
found to be utterly unable to continue 
the journey on foot, notwithstanding 
these army surgeons were fuithful and 
diligent in the appli ‘ation of their spe- 
cifics ; and he was then pitched into 
the bagvage carts. 

At length we arrived at a small vil- 
lage some eight or ten miles from Ply- 
mouth, where the soldiers who had 
guarded us thus far left us, and a de- 
tachment from Dartmoor took us in 
charge. The day was wearing away, 
the soldiers were impatient, and we 
were hungry and tired; so we started 

mddy highway. up 
this most bleak and sterile moor. It 
had been up hill work for us before, 
but we were now going up hill in good 
aarnest. It was up hill as far as the 


eye could see; and not a blade of grass, 


off again over the n 


nor the remnants of one, not an object 
which appeared to be susceptible of 
cultivation, could be seen. It was ail 
bleak, barren, desolate. We had pass- 
ed hitherto through a highway, on 
either side of which were fields, which 
although the harvest was gathered, bore 
marks of high cultivation; but now all 
was changed to sterility. 

On our journey, hitherto, we had 


met a number of market women who 
were going to, or returning from Ply- 
mouth. We were objects of great cu- 
riosity to them ; and they upbraided us 
in their Devonshire patois, with being 
renegade Englishmen and traitors, and 
predicted that they should shortly have 
the pleasure of seeing us all hung. It 
was in vain to protest that we were 
Americans ; they would not believe it; 
they could not conceive how, being 
Yankees. we had white skins and talk- 
ed the language, as one of them said, 
‘‘almost as gud as we do.”—** No! 
no! there is but one Yankee among ye 
all.”"—* And which is he?” inquired 
one of our number. There he is,” 
said she, pointing to a black man, a na- 
tive of one of the West India islands, 
who spoke English very imperfectly. 
To show the utter weariness of most 
of our party, | will relate a simple fact : 
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One of my messmates had on a very 


good overcoat, or pea-jacket, when we 


started from Plymouth, but we had 
not proceeded far, before he found it 
irksome to wear tt. He accordingly 


took it off and bore it on his arm, for 
ling himself 


some distance. when, find 


unable to exrry it farther, he hired a 


companion to bear it for him. This 
one soon became tired of it, and relin- 
guished his bargain, and he then endea- 


vored, in vain, to hire some one else 


He then offered to make a present of it 
to me, aud although in my state of des- 
titution, I eagerly coveted it, yet I had 
as much as | could do to drag my legs 
along, and I refused it. After endea- 
voring in vain to give it away, he, in 
desperation, threw it down by the road 
side, when it was pi ked up by a sol- 


. ' 
dier and tossed into the baggage carts 
when they came along. It was restored 


to him in prison. 

At last, after a weary journey of 16 
miles, we came to a straggling village 
called Pr ncetown, 
distance from the prisons, and the in- 


habitants of which were, in some way 


or other, d p sndent on them for sup- 
I 
port. It was call 1 Princetown in ho- 
. " 
nor of the Prince Kegent, afterwards 


George 1V., who was the owner of this 
moor. Here we halted for a few mi- 
nutes, and then resumed our in irch. 

It was night when we had succeeded 
in crawling over this tedious road, and 
had arrived at the depot. The baggage 
carts had not yet come up; so we 
were all huddled into an empty prison, 
hange of raiment, and 





without any ¢ 
without any bedding, and the k« ys turn- 
ed upon us. Pr ently we had some 
pl kled fish, and some bread and water 
sent in; and never shall | forget with 
what avidity we seized upon them, 
how we rolled the sweet morsels into 
our mouths, and how we washed them 
down in copious draughts of pure wa- 
ter. Never, never, till my dying day, 
shall I forget it; for it was the sweetest 
repast I ever partook of. Having thus 
broken, what to many of us was a 
thirty hour’s fast, we laid ourselves 
down in our wet and muddy clothes, 
on the cold stone floor, and soon forgot 
our weariness, and wretchedness, 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FIRST DAY IS PRISON—INTERIOR OF T™ 


* PRISONS——DESCRIPTION OF THE 


DEPOT 


win the cold stone floor for my bed 
and my jacket rolled up for a pillow, I 
slept soundly. | had become inured 
to hard lodgings by my experience on 
the 24 pounder, for which I would 
gladly have exchanged my soft one in 
the Sybille. I knew nothing that night, 
exct pt that, in the course of the even- 
ing, the doors were opened to let in 
another detachiwent of prisoners. Not 
poppy, nor Mandragora, could minister 
to me suc h sound slee pas | experienced 
then: but when I awoke in the morn- 
ing, | was cramped with the cold. 

I was aroused by the turnkey open- 
| onderou doors ot 
house, and by his harsh command, to 
* tumble up and turn out.” We were 
turned the yard, where we 
found a number of prison officials wait- 
ing for us. Each man was measured, 
and his height re orded in a book: he 
was critically examined, and his face 
peered into to discover any mark by 


ing th our prison- 


out into 


which he might be distinguished ; this, 
and his complexion, were likewise re- 
corded. Ile was interrogated as to his 
age, place of nativity, the vessel he was 
captured in, and the station he filled on 
bourd. lis answers to these questions 
were We 
had a worthy Irishman of our compa- 
ny; and when asked, where he was 
born, he answered, **Ould lreland, sir. 
I'll niver deny me counthry; but I've 
me American natchuralization papers 
about me.”’-—** Your naturalization pa- 
pers will not serve you,” said the clerk ; 
“you will be hung for a rebel, you 
Irish scoundrel.”’—** Och botheration,” 
said pat, “‘and bad luck to ye, the 
hemp isn’t sown yet, that'll make me 
last convulsion,”’ and off he went laugh- 
ing. He never afterwards mo- 
lested. I never heard of but in- 
stance of the absurd extremity of the 
law being executed on any British sub- 
ject captured in an American vessel ; 
though no doubt there were a great 
many so captured. ‘This was a young, 
likely, and interesting man, named (I 
believe) James Wurburton. He was 
One of a prize crew, Which was put on 


et down against his name. 


was 


one 


t ard a Salem vessel, captured previous 
to the war, under the orders in Coun- 
cil. An officer, and one or two men, 
were left on board ; and they, with the 
of Wurburton and some 
others of the prize crew, retook her 
and brought her into Salem. There 
he resided several years, and then went 
out in one of the earliest privateers fit- 
ted out from thence, in the rank of a 
petty officer—was captured in her— 
was recognized and sent to Spithead— 
tried by a court-martial, convicted and 
hung at the yard-arm of one of the 
men-of-war. 

While ecruizing in the Frolic, we 
captured a small sloop, belonging to St. 
Vincents, but not being of much value, 
we released her. We enlisted out of 
her a young Englishman, about seven- 
teen years of age; he had never been 
in the United States, and enlisted on 
board of us on account of the cruel 
treatment he received from the captain 
of the sloop. We did not put him on 
the schooner-roll, for fear of accident: 
and when captured, we reported him as 
a prisoner. When we arrived at Bar- 
badoes, the sloop was there, and the 
captain came on board the Heron and 
complained of the young man. He 
was arrested as a traitor, put in irons, 
and sent on board the admiral’s ship. 
His trial took place in a short time af- 
ter, and we were afraid that he would 
be hung, and felt much interested in 
his fate, as he was a very amiable young 
man. On his trial, however, one or 
two English man-oftwar’s men went 
before the court and swore that they 
knew the lad to be an American, hav- 
ing boarded at his mother’s house, in 
Norfolk, Virginia, when he was a 
mere child. He was acquitted, and 
enlisted on board of one of the ships. 
We always supposed that this story 
was connived at by the English officers 
to save the youth from being hung. 

I had a neighbor while in prison, 
who frequently corresponded with his 
parents in some part of England, and as 
all letters had to go and come unsealed 
through the hands ef the commander of 
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the depét, he raust have known of the 
relationship ; but the man was always 
treated as an American citizen—(I be- 
lieve he was a naturalized one,) and 
was sent to the United States with the 
rest, after the peace. 

Some twenty-five years, or more, 
prior to my arrival at the depot, there 
had lived in Salem a young man, an 
only son of one of its most respectable 
inhabitants. His father, who was a 
ship-master, had educated him to his 
own profession; and being a young 
man of more than ordinary talents and 
great energy of character, his pros- 
pects in life were of the most promis- 
ing nature. About the period above 
mentioned, he went on a voyage to 
France, and, from some cause or other, 
he left the vessel, and ceased from all 
correspondence with his connections. 
Time wore on, and nothing was heard 
of J. B., till about the beginning of the 
present century, when the frigate Es- 
sex was fitting, at Salem, for her first 
cruise, a man of her crew claimed to be 
the long-absent J. B. B. had a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, and 
the circumstance becoming known, 
many went to see him. He called 
them all by their names ; related many 
circumstances of their condition; spoke 
of the incidents of their former acquaint- 
ance, and succeeded in convincing many 
that he was the veritable J. B.; and 
even his parents, who at first doubted, 
had begun to believe that this was their 
long-lost son. 

A man, who had been the most inti- 
mate friend of B. when they were boys, 
and who had continued the intimacy 
up to the time of his departure, went 
on board the ship, and a gentleman who 
was present, has related to me the cir- 
cumstances of the interview. He says 
that, when this person first made his 
appearance, the pretender said, “ There 
comes ——,” naming him correctly ; 
but that he did not appear to be desir- 
ous to meet him. Presently, how- 
ever, the person accosted him, and ask- 
ed him if he was J. B.: and on his re- 


ply that he was, he said to him—*If 


you are J. B, you have a particular 
mark, (naming it,) on your right foot.” 
The pretender pulled off his shoe and 
displayed the true mark. The gentle- 
man then said, “J. B. had a certain 
device, with certain initials, (naming 
them,) tattoed with Indian ink on his 
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right arm.” The pretender, B., im- 
mediately pulled up his sleeve and dis- 
played the device and initials. Still 
there was something suspicious in the 
man, and many doubted if he was the 
true one; and the circumstance made 
no little stir, at the time, in oug little 
community, and his slightest move- 
ment was watched, for something to 
disprove or corroborate his assertion. 

One day, when the crew were getting 
in the shingle-ballast, a crowd was 
standing round, and this man took a 
pebble-stone and slung it, with his right 
hand, over a neighboring building.— 
* There !’’ said one, * that proves that 
he is not J. B. :—he was left-handed.” 
The man heard him and took up an- 
other pebble, and, with his left hand, 
threw it further than he had the other. 
The frigate sailed, and the man went 
with her, and none knew with certainty 
whether he was J. B. or an impostor ; 
but the opini m settled down into the 
latter supposition. 

More time passed away, and nothing 
futher was heard of B. or his counter- 
feit. The morning when we were in- 
terrogated and recorde 1, as | have de- 
scribed, a crowd was gathered round, 
as usual, to see the new comers: and 
after I had answered to my name, 
which was called in an audible voice by 
the clerk, and had been inspected, | 
was accosted hy a man—a rough, wea- 
ther-beaten and care-worn sailor, bear- 
ing the marks of premature old age— 
with the question, if my father was 
—, and my mother ——, naming 
them correctly. On my answering in 
the affirmative, he asked me if IT had 
ever heard them speak of J. B. I 
told him that [ had heard them both 
speak of him as a mutual acquaintance, 
and particulary in relation to the man 
on board the Essex. He said that he 
had heard of that circumstance, but 
that the man was an impostor, as he 
himself was the veritable J. [B., and 
had not been in Salem for more thana 
quarter of a century. He related to 
me his history, which was the usual 
one of a sailor—of ship-wrecks and imn- 
pressment, and hard fare and hard 
usage, but with which I shall not trou- 
ble the reader. 

I saw him again, occasionally while 
there; but did not know whether he 
was the true man or the impostor, until 
ufter iny return home, Some time 
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after this, he returned to Salem, and 
ended his days in the home of his child- 
hood. 

After we had been 
interrogated, as above, each man re- 
ceived a hammock, bed, blanket, pil- 
low, a bunch of rope-yarns to sling his 
hammock with, a wooden spoon, a tin 
pot, and, to every six men, a three-gal- 


measured and 


lon bucket. 

After receiving these necessary ar- 
ticles, and, W ith the assistance of an old 
sailor, having fitted the lines to my 
hammock, connected myself with a 
mess, and chosen out my locality in the 
prison, [ had leisure to walk out into 
the yard and take asurvey of the place, 
where | was destined to spend | knew 
not how long a portion of my life. The 
prisons could boast of no_ architectural 
beauty; but they were strong and 
massy. and seemed to be admirably 
adapted to the purpose for which they 
were erected, viz., to keep their ten- 
ants secure, and to make them as un- 
They were 
built of huge masses of stone, firmly 


comfortable as possible. 


cemented together—slated roofs, strong 
and ponderous doors ; und light was ad- 
mitted from a number of small win- 
dows with iron bars,’and wooden shut- 
ters inside the bars. They 
two stories, with capacious cock-lofts, 
and each prison was, [ should think, 
from 150 to 200 feet in length. There 
were to each edifice four doors, two at 
each end, and opposite each door a 
very large stairway, built also of stone, 
leading to the second story. <A cook- 
house stood at one end of each prison. 
There was no glass in the windows, 
and we were generally unable to pro- 
vide any; and it was impossible to ad- 
mit sufficient light without keeping the 
shutters unclosed—so that we suffered 
a great deal from the cold, damp winds, 
during our winter residence here. The 
windows were about nine feet apart, 
and about eighteen inches high and 
twelve wide. 

The interior of the prisons was very 
gloomy; there being no ceiling to the 
rough stone walls, they were very dark, 
very damp, very dirty, and, altogether, 
about as uncomfortable places ot abode 
as the malicious ingenuity of their con- 
trivers could possibly have hit upon.— 
The floors were of stone—said to have 
been originally covered with cement ; 
but the only cement | saw was a very 
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thick one of dirt. There were stan- 
chions, or upright posts, some of wood 
and some of iron, running through each 
prison, forming an alley on each side 
to pass from one end to the other.— 
These stanchions were about one foot 
and a half apart, and were used for sus- 
pending our hammocks. Three of 
these, comprising a space of four and a 
half feet, were allowed for six men to 
live in—being nine inches for each man 
in width, and about eight feet in length. 
A comfortable allowance, truly ! but it 
was better than the hold of the Sy- 
bille, and I was thankful for the ex- 
change, though it was being grateful 
for wv ry small mercies. The ham- 
mocks were hung one above another, 
and, when the prisons were very full, 
sometimes in three tiers. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, that we should have 
a pretty good understanding, each with 
his neighbor, about turning in, as, when 
the lower hammock was occupied, one 
wishing to get into the upper one would 
have to tread on the tenant of the lower. 

-Sometimes the hammock-lashings 
would break and the hammock come 
down; and if it was an upper one which 
this catastrophe befel, the tenant of the 
lower was in no enviable position. I 
have known very many ludicrous inei- 
dents attend this launching of ham- 
mocks, but never a serious one, though 
it was an operation not unattended with 
danger. Sometimes a dreaming occu- 
pant of the upper tier, who had par- 
taken of a Jate meal, would too 
much of a lurch to starboard or lar- 
board, and tumble out. 

Da:tmoor prison is generally spoken 
of as if there was but one prison, when, 
in fact, there were seven, and the of- 
ficial name was “ The Depot for Pris- 
oners of War, at Dartmoor.”’ The 
depot was situated on the declivity of a 
mountain, and was surrounded with a 
circular wall of more than half a mile 
in circumference: this was eighteen 
feet high—built of solid and massive 
masonry. Outside of this wall, were 
three guard-houses, at equi-distance 
from each other; and the wall was sur- 


give 


mounted in its whole extent with a 
chevaux de frise. Inside of the wall, 
was another, of solid and substantial 


masonry, fifteen feet high, with a ditch 
between the two; and this wall was 
surmounted with a military walk, on 
which soldiers were posted night and 








day. and it had angles at little 
distance, from which the soldiers might 
enfilade the captives. Inside of this, 
again, was an iron palisade, twelve feet 
high, with the tops sharply pointed. 
On entering the outer gate, at which 
a sentinel was continually posted, and 
on each side of which was a lodge for the 
relief, one left the commandant’s house 
on the right and the surgeon’s on the 
left; going down the yard, he passes 
the commandant'’s and surgeon's of- 
fices on either side ; still going forward, 
he came to another wall with a strong 
gate, and opening into the military walk 
On the right side 
alarm-bell ; 
ranged 


every 


and parade-ground. 
of this gate was erected aa 
and alongside the wall were 
turnkey s’ lodges and clerks’ offices. 
Beyond the parade-ground was a third 
gate, on each side of which were rang 
ed the store-houses ; passing this, you 
come to the market-square and another 
wall on each side of the yard, running 
at right angles with the preceding walls, 
and forming two enclosures, in the 
right of which was situated the guard- 
barracks, and in the left the hospital. 
You then came to another wall, paral- 
lel with the three first. with an iron 
gate, and inside this an iron railing.— 
Between this wall and railing was the 
passage of communication between the 


yards in which the prisoners were situ- 
ated. Diverging to the left, you en- 
tered a wall running lengthwise, in 
which were situated prisons Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3: on the right of this wall, and in 
the centre of the whole, was a yard, in 
which was situated prison No. 4; and 
this yard had a wall running through 
its centre, subdividing it into two en- 
closures. On the right of No. 4 was 
another yard, in which were prisons 
Nos. 5, 6, and 7. No. 7 was the place 
of my abode at Dartmoor. The wall 
separating the prisons from the guard- 
barracks and hospital was one of no 
great strength; but this was of very 
little consequence, for if a prisoner go 
into the barrack or hospital yards he 
was as wide from any chance of es- 
cape as he would be in the prison yards. 

The depot was extremely well wa- 


' 


tered, there being an inexhaustible 
fountain of fresh water on the top of 


the hill, which was conveyed by aque- 
dacts under all the prisons, and into a 
fountain in each yard for culinary pur- 
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poses and other uses, and into a pond 
for bathing. 

At my arrival, No. 1 contained abont 
1300 prisoners; No. 3 about 700, and 
No. 4the same number. Nos. 2, 5,6 
and 7 were empty; No. 7 was opened 
for us, and was soon after filled up; and 
upon the arrival of some more prisoners, 
No. 5 was opened. Nos. 2 and 6 were 
never permanently occupied during my 
forced and gloomy residence there. 
The tenants of No. 4 were nearly all 
after | 
disturbance between 


went there, 


but, soon 
wis some 
and 


1e@ Ollcers crew ot a privateer, 


t 
when the officers, to escape mal-treat- 
iment, went into No. 4, where they 
were civilly received by the blacks. It 


soon beca yn of refi 


Ine a pri 
who were uneasy in 


ige, to m inv 


’ their positions in 
the other prisons. The cock-lofts, or 


{ f most 


rirrets, of the | risons, were the 


light and airy sit 
the se 


lower fl por ] b 


inftions: n xt to th se 


‘ond story, a id worst of all, the 


ime connected with 


a mess on board the Benbow, most of 
whom chose a residence on the lower 
floor, and as I liked the mess I con 
tinued with them; but our bay, as wi 


called the place alotted to us, was so 
dark that I could not s 


in each day, 


etoread buta 


short time when the sun 


was slanting its light into our hole.— 
lity | Cc ul | not often 
did not deign to show 


Even this opport 
realize 
his face in this terrible 
quently, and the sun of England is pro- 
verbial for its want of brightnes 

We contrived to have a table to each 
generally, rudely 


as the sun 


climate very fre- 


mess, fashioned, 
enough, but answering every purpose 
for which we 
able, and when not wanted, was stowed 


wanted one: it was move- 


away into one corner of our little space. 
Our seats were such trunks, boxes and 
chests as we might happen to have; or 
for want of them, the lower hammocks 
were a favorite lounge. 

Here [ was then set down, in this 
gloomy corner of creation, and in this 
stil] 
wretchedness, and all 


a | 
esstul pris if 


gloomier abode of incarcerated 
my bright an- 
ticipations of su ring re- 
solved into the ec rtainty that, unless 
death should step in to free me, 1 was 
destined to a long imprisonment, as the 
exchange of prisoners had for some time 


been broken up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PRISONS—COURTS AND JURY=-ROYALTY IN NO. IV.— 
KING DICK. 


Tue government of the prisons 
was essentially democratical ; that is, 
the interior police, and all matters re- 
lating to with each 
other. were under the control of a com- 
mittee y the captives from 
among themselves. I know not whe- 
ther they were chosen by ballot, viva 
voce, or how, nor to what extent the 
right of suffrage was exercised ; for, 
although I was present when govern- 
ment was first instituted in No. 7 pris- 
on, I do not recollect being called upon 
to vote, nor of having witnessed the 
election; nor do [ find any other re- 
ference to it in my diary, than that 
such and such persons were elected 
The committee had 


our intercourse 


chosen by 


committee-men. 
ihe appointment of the cooks, sweepers, 
crier, &c.; but these persons were 
paid by the British government.— 
There were severa! cooks to each pris- 
on, who were paid three pence a day 
each; the cook’s office was one 
which seemed to be eagerly desired, for 
these members of the kitchen cabinet had 
an opportunity of getting a good belly-full 
every day, and perhaps some other per- 
quisites ;—there are candle-ends and 
cheese-pairings in all offices. They, 
however, held their offices by a frail 
tenure ; for it was as true at Dartmoor, 
in the nineteenth century, as it was 
two centuries before, that “he has a 
habitation giddy and unsure who builds 
it on the fickle multitude.” They were 
often suspected of skimming the cop- 
pers, putting the fat into their own 
pockets, and abstracting it from our 
hungry maws; and whether the 
charge were true or not, it was a con- 
venient one to get up, by some aspir- 
ant for the office of cook to the sove- 
reign people of Dartmoor.” 

The sweepers had the duty of sweep- 
ing the prisons out every morning in 
fair weather; but when the weather 
was so bad that the prisoners could not 
be turned out into the yards, their duty 
was confined to sweeping the alleys. 
The prisoners were turned out every 
morning early, while two turnkeys 
stood at the door, to count them as they 
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and 





passed out; and the same precaution 
was taken when they were turned ia 
at night, to ascertain if the whole nui- 
ber were present ; but I suspect, how- 
ever, they might report to the principal, 
that they were not very accurate ia 
counting; and the prisoners used to 
take a malicious pleasure in perplexing 
them as much as they could. 

The crier’s duty was to make pro- 
clamation of all things interesting to 
the prisoners to know—new orders, 
items of news, goods lost and found. ar- 
ticles to sell, &c. This they did by 
sound of bell. It was also their duty 
to attend to the selection of jurors, 
when any one was to be tried, and to 
officiate constables at the trials. 
The selection of jurors was made by 
the committee, who wrote the names 
of such persons as they judged to be 
qualified ; and the crier went round to 
each man, who made a mark against 
the names of the twelve individuals he 
preferred. The twelve having the most 
marks against their names were notified 
to serve as jurors on that trial; and 
this process was repeated on the next 
occasion, those who had previously 
served, being exempted. 

These trials were for offences against 
public order and against property. Of- 
fences against morals were not very 
strictly inquired into, unless they in- 
volved a crime against property; and 
in this case the inquiry was strict, and 
the punishment, on conviction, tremen- 
dously severe in many cases. I have 
known an individual, convicted of steal- 
ing, tied up to a post and whipped with 
a cat-o’-nine-tails so severely, that he 
was obliged to be carried to the hospi- 
tal; and another who was whipped al- 
most as severely for a gross want of 
cleanliness. The trials were conducted 
with a good deal of order and decorum 
in an odd way. They were held in 
the upper story of each prison in a 
place set apart for the use of the com- 
mittee, and were open to the public, as 
all trials should be. The committee 
acted as judges, and were seated toge- 
ther, with very grave and sagacious 


as 
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looks. These ‘potent, grave and reve- 
rend seignors,”’ no doubt, felt all the 
dignity and consequence attached to 
their high functions. It was rather a 
grotesque sight, at first, to see judges 
with tarpaulin hats, short jackets, or in 
shirt sleeves and duck trowsers—to see 
jurymen in the same habiliments—and 


lawyers squirting tobacco juice out of 


one corner of their mouths, in the midst 
of an eloquent harangue ; one hand in- 
forcing by action the power of their rhe- 
toric, while the other was employed in 
hitching up their trowsers. 

The indictments, the pleas, the de- 
murrers, and sur-rejoinders, were not 
very technical, and were all made viva 
voce; for special pleading was un- 
known. 

There were a number of these sailor- 
lawyers in the prisons, and they were 
generally very adroit in the manage- 
ment of their cases. They did not con- 
form very strictly to any known rules, 
but ranged pretty much at random— 
they were generally very fluent with 
their blarney ; and it was no small treat 
to hear some of the cleverest of them. 
There were no monopoly bar-rules 
there, but every one was free to prac- 
tise, who felt himself moved to the vo- 
cation, and could get clients. 

The committee, too, had the appoint- 
ment of the barbers, of whom there 
were several to each prison. I do not 
know whether these knights of the 
razor were paid in the same manner as 
the cooks and sweepers, or whether 
they were paid by those who availed 
themselves of their services. For my- 
self. a barber was, then, a useless arti- 
zau, my beard (it is now stiff and wiry, 
to the great annoyance of my worthy 
razor driver,) had hardly begun to 
sprout. 

It was the committee’s duty, likewise, 
to receive the provisions from the con- 
tractors every day; to stand between 
these grasping gentlemen and the cap- 
tives, to see that the latter had fair- 
play, that the provisions were of good 
quality and sufficient weight. ‘They 
were furnished with a copy of the con- 
tracts, and had the power of rejecting 
what they did not approve, subject to 
the further action, on appeal, of the com- 
mandant of the depot. 

There was, also, another committee 
called, «The Committee of Corres- 
pondence,” and these had charge of all 
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matters of correspondence with the 
agent in London. I do not know who 
elected them, but they had the full con- 
fidence of the prisoners, and were 
worthy and proper men. 

No. 4, or the negro-prison, was an 
exception to the democratical form of 
government; this was under a regal, or 
rather despotic form. A tall, powerful 
black man, known among the prisoners 
as * Big Dick,” or * King Dick,” from 
being president of the committee, had 
contrived to depose his brethren in of- 
fice and to usurp the sovereign sway, 
and he ruled the poor blacks with as 
arbitrary an authority as any other des- 
pot could. He was nearly seven feet 
tall and proportionally large, was of a 
muscular and athletic make, of a com- 
manding aspect, shrewd mind, and an 
expert boxer. ‘These qualities render- 
ed him very formidable to the poor be- 
ings with whom he was surrounded, 
and contributed altogether to his guining 
the sway over them, and very much to 
its continuance. But one great means 
of his continuing in power was, i think, 
the countenance he derived from the 
white prisoners. They very early per- 
ceived the advantage to their own quiet 
which grew out of Dick's authority; 
for, in all cases of conflict between 
whites and blacks, he invariably took 
the part of the former. I have seen it 
stated, that the inhabitants of this pmi- 
son were pre-eminent in Dartmoor for 
their wickedness and disorder. My 
own observation did not confirm this 
statement. I believe that these blacks 
were, to say the least, as orderly and 
correct in their deportment, and as mo- 
ral as their more intelligent white 
neighbors. Indeed [ know, that many 
of the most respectable prisoners pre- 
ferred to mess in No. 4, on account of 
the superior order of that prison. It 
derived, at first, a bad character from 
its gaming tables ; but the keepers were 
as often whites as blacks; and after a 
few months, when gaming became ge- 
neral in all the prisons, we could re- 
proach the blacks with nothing that 
they could not retort on us with inte- 
rest. 

There was much secret murmuring 
and dissatisfaction among the subjects 
of King Richard, and one or two con- 
spiracies to dethrone him; but he, by 
means of his spies, had knowledge of 
the treason. Thereupon he went to 
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the neighbors, and told them of their 
purposes, und further said, that he 
would give them fair play; they must 
come out, one at a time, and try a 


match at boxing with him; and if 


either of them could conquer him, he 
would give up his power to the con- 
queror ; but if no one could, and he 
ever heard of their rebelling against 
him again, he would flog them within 
an inch of their lives. The result was, 
that be flegged them all, and never 
heard of any more conspiracies, 

Instead of a diadem, Dick usually 
wore a shaggy bear-skin cap, and for a 
sceptre, he carried a powerful club in 
his hand when he went the rounds of 
his prison; and many of his subjects 
had a feeling sense of his royal grace 
and condescension, in the love-pats 
with which he honored them. He 
dubbed his knights by a blow on the 
head, instead of the shoulder; and in- 
stead of rising up after the blow was 
inflicted, they were very apt to fall 
down; but this probably arose from the 
defective education of the monarch. 
He probably had not read the ancient 
or modern writers on chivalry; thev 
were to him sealed-books, for, I believe, 
he could not read at all. His valiant 
knights, from a modest and becoming 
sense of their own unworthiness, seem- 
ed as anxious to avoid the honor, as 
some reverend clergymen in our own 
time and country have been to eschew 
the collegiate dignity of a D. D. 

The monarch sometimes so far de- 
scended from the regal dignity as to 
throw away the cares of state for a 
time, and teach a boxing-school in the 
cock-loft of No. 4. His pupils were 
mostly white tnen; for Dick did not 
care to teach any of his own subjects 
an art which might prove dangerous to 
his power. 

Dick understood one part of the art of 
governing as well as any potentate or 
power that ever existed—that is, the art 
of levying contributions ina way tocheat 
the generality of his subjects into a be- 
lief that they contributed but little, if 
anything, to the support of government; 
for the monarch levied contributions on 
the shop-keepers, who, in turn, were 
obliged to collect it of their customers, 
but ina way that their customers did 
not wot of. I have heard a story of a 
master of a merchant vessel, who, re- 
turning from a foreign voyage, was set- 





tling his account of disbursements with 
his owner. One item in the account 
particularly displeased the worthy citi- 
zen, and that was acharge for jack-ass 
hire. He struck it out of his allowance, 
and sent the master on another voyage 
to the same port. On settling again, 
the objectionable item did not appear. 
“Oh! Captain,” said the owner, * I 
like this; here is no charge for jack- 
ass hire. The captain, turning on his 
heel, murmured, aside, “ But it is there, 
though you don’t see it.” The reader, 
[ have no doubt, will make the appli- 
cation of this story, and agree with me, 
that many men, besides this wise ship- 
owner and the poor blacks at Dartmoor, 
pay for jack-ass hire, though they don’t 
see it. , 

Dick understood another kingly art 
too, very well, for he was a monopo- 
list, and engrossed the sale of beer with- 
in his prison; and, as too many of his 
living subjects imitated the example of 
their more enlightened white brethren, 
in * taking an enemy into their mouths 
to steal away their brains,” he found it 
very profitable—the sale of this com- 
modity giving the vender cent. per cent. 
profit. Dick did not descend so low 
as to tend the tap himself, but kept a 
shopman for that purpose. He had 
probably little knowledge of the mono- 
polies of any of his fellow-sovereigns 
but he had an example nearer home 
for the sale of beer was monopolized by 
the committee in three of the white 
prisons. The pretence in these, as 
elsewhere, was, that it was for the pub- 
lic good, and that the profits were ex- 
pended for the equal benefit of all the 
inmates of those prisons; and this may 
have been the case, but then it must 
have cost a good deal to maintain go- 
vernment there; for, though the re- 
venue must have been large, 1 never 
heard of any distribution of the surplus. 
We managed this thing more wisely 
and honestly in No. 7 prison; for there, 
the doctrine of free trade prevailed, and 
the sale of every thing was left free 
for any one to engage in who had the 
means and the inclination to do so. In 
fact, we were troubled very little with 
governmental legislation of any kind in 
No. 7; for both rulers and ruled seem- 
ed to understand that the prevailing 
error of all systems of government is, 
that the people are governed too much. 
Every body in No. 7 was left free to 
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do pretty much as he pleased, if he did 
not molest his neighbor’s person and 
property, and I do not know that we 
did not fare as well for it. 

Like other monarchs, Dick had his 
parasites and flatterers; and, though as 
he engrossed nearly all the functions of 
the state in his own proper person, he 
had few or no offices of honor or emolu- 
ment to bestow upon them ; yet, I dare 
say, they reaped, in some way or other, 
substantial fruits of his royal bounty. 

He kept two white lads continually 
about his person, whom he took care 
to select for their comely looks, and to 
keep them handsomely clad. We de- 
nominated them his secretaries, but I 
rather think that the office of secretary 
was nearly a sinecure, as I never saw 
or heard of any state documents within 
his realm. His orders, like those of 
other African potentates, were given 
viva voce, and all the proceedings of 
state and justice within his dominions 
were of the most simple and summary 
nature. Their duties, as secretaries, 
were probably to collect his beer-score, 


to keep account of his money, and to 
collect the contributions from the shop- 
keepers. 

He sometimes punished gross in- 
stances of drunkenness very severely ; 
and it used to excite my youthful won- 
der, for, as beer was the favorite pota- 
tion, the inebriating draught must, in 
most cases, have been drawn from the 
royal fountain; but I have for a long 
time ceased to wonder at it, for I per- 
ceive, (or think I perceive,) that the 
tendency of a good deal of government 
craft is to tempt men to the commission 
of crime, and then to punish them on 
detection. It was said that his royal 
majesty was sometimes in the habit of 
indulging his own bibulous appetite to 
a crapulous degree—but then he had 
the monarch’s privilege ; 

‘ What in the captain’s but acholeric word, 


Is in the soldier rank blasphemy.’ 


After the peace, Dick was well 
known, in Boston and vicinity, as a 
teacher of pugilistics. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE HOSTILITY OF ENGLAND TO AMERICA. 


IN FOUR SONNETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ YEMASSEE.” 


L 


Ir argues evil for the future fame, 
And present glory, England, that the shame, 
Real or imagined, of the numerous race, 

That, from thy loins, along the Atlantic shore 
Range, with their myriads, fills thy heart with joy ;— 
And thou, though frequent-failing to destroy, 

Exult’st to hold the American grown base, 
Sprung from thy stocks, and sharing with thy name, 
The patrimonial honors. Thus to place 

Next to thy heart, a faith thou should’st deplore ; 
To hug it close, as if it brought thee pride, 

And gain—might well provoke thy lion’s roar, 
Most anxious, for thy sake, his head to hide. 


II. 


To think on thy past glories, and to see 
The broad grin on thy visage, at the tale 
Of thine own hirelings, happy to dilate 
In the salacious narrative that speaks 
As often for their falsehood as our shame ! 
Oh! this should bring the blush into thy cheeks, 
And speaks dread prophecies of thy future bale ; 
Since she who compensates the profligate, 
For his poor jest and miserable lie, 
Becomes the partner of his infamy ; 
And, in her malice, lost to honest fame, 
Must lose, at length, all true nobility ! 
Better to weep our errors—nay, deny— 
Than own them the best allies of thy hate! 


III. 


Alas! thy nutriment is fame no more,— 
Garbage, not glory! On thine island throne 
With gaze o’er all the world, and appetite 
No world can sate—thy busy eyes explore, 
While, on each hand, a vulture fresh from flight, 
Still brings the tribute offal—food, that now, 
In the decay of thy once generous heart, 
Alone delights thy palate,—that or none ! 
One obscene bird, no shame-spot on his brow, 
Or thine, delights thee with the slave’s own art ; 
With luscious tribute of base flatteries 
Feeding thy grossness, and deludes thee still, 
Till thou hold’st goodly all those deeds of ill, 
Which the great world proclaims but tyrannies. 
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av. 


Nor less delighted thou with that worse food, 


Brought by the opposite bird ; 


whose tribute wing 


Blackens with cover of a numerous brood, 
In slander of thy neighbor—'till thy breast, 
Dilates with equal vanity and spite, 
Big with corruption, a huge venomous thing. 
With its own venom still denied to rest. 
Thus throned, thus feeding fat in either ear, 
Thy pride and malice,—not for thee to mark, 
That arm, how silent-stretching, and how near, 
That hangs o’er thee from heaven, half-hid in dark ; 
Within whose grasp the lightnings gathering, keep, 
Impatient,—which shall one day cease to sleep! 








COMMERCIAL REFORM.* 


Tur two most important documents, 
in a commercial and economical view, 
that perhaps ever issued from modern 
governments, passed each other on the 
Atlantic, during the past winter, as mes- 
sengers of peace and future prosperity to 
the people of both England and the Uni- 
ted States. Forthirty years the commer- 
cial policy of England has been rapidly 
approaching the free trade point. The 
welfare of her people, as distinguished 
from the privileges of the aristocracy 
and the splendor of an imperial govern- 
ment, has demanded, in yearly swelling 
tones, the abandonment of protection 
and the cessation of special privileges. 
Enlightened statesmen have acknowl- 
edged the necessity and understood the 
remedy. They have gradually remov- 
ed, piece by piece, the obstacles that 
presented themselves to the progress of 

national industry, and at the opening of 
the session of Parliament for 1846, the 
most popular minister of England an- 
nounces his future policy to be that of 
free trade, and the military representa- 
tive of the aristocracy in the cabinet 
declares his determination to support 
him. In 1816, England stood covered 
with her old protective panoply, the 
time honored accumulations of ages ; 
she was well accoutred for the long 


battle through which she had passed, 
but she speedily discovered, that, en- 
cumbered like a modern light infantry 
man, in the armor of a knight of the 
olden time, she was in no condition to 
strive in the arts of peace with her 
more active, because burdened 
rivals. In 1816 she first threw away a 
portion of her navigation act, and year 
by year has since lain aside other burdens 
that impeded her progress, until she 
now stands nearly in her gigantic native 
strength, unrestricted by useless and ob- 
solete contrivances for defence. It is 
true, she has yet her debt, and her army 
and navy bills, which cost her near 
$240,000,000, about equal to the whole 
value of her export per annum, and in 
so far she labors under a disadvantage to 
which the United States are not subject- 
ed. These will pass off with the pro- 
gress of events. The chimera of the 
‘balance of power” cannot long sur- 
vive the prostration of its twin absurdi- 
y, the * balance of trade.” The pro- 
gress of free trade in England has been 
the most rapid in the last four years; 
in fact, in that period of time it may be 
said first to have become recognized by 
the government as a principle. It is 
true, that for many years the wisest and 
most enlightened men in England have 


less 


* Ist. Annual Financial Statement of Sir Robert Pee}. session of Parliament for 1846. 2d. Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the United States on the Finances, first session of the 29th Cougress. 
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and laboriously 


been perseveringly 
working in the cause, and to their exer- 
tions is due the fact that sound princi- 
ples of trade have made such popular 
progress, as to enforce upou the minister 
the necessity of tearing himself from 
his aristocratic associations, and standing 
forth the champion of the great truths 
expounded by Adam Smith. About sev- 
enty years ago the ** Wealth of Na- 
is’ was put forth; at a period when 


tions 7 
was covered in 


economical science 
darkness, and the grossest errors pre- 
vailed in regard to economical legisla- 
tion. Gradually the truths contained 
in that work have spread in the public 
mind, until taey have become the rule 
of action for the government of the 
greatest commercial empire of modern 
times. It is to such men as Richard 
Cobden that the merit of disseminating 
these truths is due. We have before 
us a pamphlet, published by that gentle- 
man in 1836, and, to show the spirit 
which moves great, enlightened and 
philosophic minds like his,—munds that 
recognize in free trade principles the 
means of conferring the greatest good on 
the greatest number in all countries, we 
make the following extract : 


‘Of the many lessons of unsophisticated 
and practic al wisdom which have—as if in 
imitation of that arrangement of perpetual 
decay and reproduction that characterizes 
nature—been sent 

to instruct the 
ulated to benefit 


so much need- 


' 
mnaterial 


all things in 
new world 


back fri 
old, there are 

1 e} 
us—Decause there are 
maxims of providence and 


im the 
nove so ca 


> none 


ed—as those 
fragality, to which Franklin first gave birth, 
and which, gaining authority and strength 
essive advocates and practice 
Jetferson, 


identified with the 


from the sucé 
of Washingto 
have at lk 
spirit of the 
United States. 

“ The first, and, indeed, only certain step 
towards a diminution of our government 
expenditure, must be the adoption of that 
line of foreign policy which the Americans 
have clung to, with such wisdom and per- 


ne. and J ic! SO, 
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rvecome 
laws and institutions of the 


tluacity, ever since they became a people. 
« Bearing in mind that the supply of the 
raw materials of nearly one half of our ex- 
ports is derived from a country that threat- 
eus to eclipse us by its rival greatness, we 
cannot, whilst viewing the relative position 
of England and the United States at this 
moment, refrain from recurring to the 
somewhat parallel cases of Holland and 
Great Britain, before the latter became a 
manufacturing state, when the Dutchmen 
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purchased wool from this country, and sold 
it to us again in the form of cloth. Like 
as the latter nation became ata subsequent 
period, as we are now, overwhelmed with 
debt, contracted in wars or the acquisition 
of colonies; whilst America free trom all 
burdens, as we were at the former epoch, 
is prepared to take up, with far greater ad- 
vantage, the fabrication of their own cot- 
ton than we did oar own wool. The Amer- 
icans possess a quicker mechanical genius 
than even ourselves; such again was the 
case of our ancestors in comparison with 
the Dutch—as witness their patents, and 
the improvements for which we are in- 
debted to individuals of that country in me- 
chanics—such as spinning, engraving, &c. 
We give additional speed to our ships by 
improving upon the naval architecture of 
the Dutch; and the similitude again applies 
to the superiority which, in comparison 
with British models, the Americans have, 
for all the purposes of activity and econo- 
my imparted to their vessels.” 


Contrast these noble and enlightened 
views with the narrow-minded and pit- 
iful cant, which the protectionist here, 
—the shadows of aristocracy there,— 
put forth in defence of the policy of tax- 
ing the many for the benefit of the few, 
and reflect who are the genuine repub- 
licans, the followers of Cobden there, 
or the protection beggars here? _Let- 
ters have been recently circulated bear- 
ing the signatures of the largest manu- 
ficturers of the Eastern States, and 
their tone and course of argument is as 
indicated in the following extract : 


“‘T have not yet known the British gov- 
ernment to reduce the duties to a point 
that has reached a single important inter- 
est. Their Free trade and low duties never 


apply fo any article that scriouslyc eles 
with their own labor, nor are they likelyto 
t such measures The free tr ide of 


a 1 py x Ch 
the political economists of Great Britain, is 
a transcendental phil ysophy, which is not 
like ly to l ado pti 1 by any government on 
the face of the gi be, unle S35 il be the Chi- 
nese, and we have already the earnest of 
the effect of low duties on the internal con- 
dition of that country. The trade of that 
empire is fast approaching to barter; the 
precious metals having been drained to pay 
tor the foreign products introduced into it.” 


That these opinions are expressed by 
a few interested persons is matter of no 
moment; but when we reflect that 
this government has acted upon notions 
so disgraceful to an intelligent people, 
and that that action has been supposed 
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to be in accordance with the will of a 
majority of American republicans, the 
reflection is anything but flattering.— 
Mr. Cobden exclaims, ** Remove your 
burdens on industry, or you will not be 
able to compete with active, skillful, 
intelligent and untaxed Americans.” 
The monied aristocracy here exclaim, 
** Lay an embargo upon imports; give 
us a monopoly—we are unable to com- 
pete with the pauper labor of Europe. 
The half-starved, tax-burdened and un- 
educated paupers of Europe can beat 
us at every thing we undertake ; there- 
fore protect us.’ This narrow-minded 
whining, despicable cant, calls a blush 
to the cheek of every American nur- 
tured afreeman. This “theory of free 


ANNUAL DEFICIT OF 


Bees ecsiendna sd de ab 1,428,534 
Pe itiusctenenstuoeees 430,325 
Beis tcdcinecsnnendnens 1,457,223 


This gave @ total deficit for 6 years, 
of £10,072,000, and it had become 
very alarming. The former chancellor, 
Mr. Baring, had sought to make up the 
deficit by adding 5 per cent. to all cus- 


Net produce of customs and excise, year 


C DY . 
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trade,” this transcendental phil sophy,” 
this ** utopian dream,” is, happily, a 
“great fact.” England stands, to all 
intents and purposes, ** redeemed, re- 
generated, and disenthralled.”. The 
tree trade measures of her government, 
adopted in 1842, have, in the three 
years since elapsed, more than redeem- 
ed their promise, and their success gives 
the minister the strength to uproot the 
whole protective system. 

It may not be out of place here to 
glance back at,the leading features of 
English legislation, since the present 
government came into power in 1842, 
The deficiency of the English revenue 
has been large and increasing annually, 
as follows: 


BRITISH REVENUES. 


PONE ns 86 Vad oes OSS Swe 1,851,997 
Re ies oe Cdk Octewewa 2,334,559 
1843, estimated........... 2,570,000 


toms duties, and 10 per cent. on assess- 
ed taxes, in May, 1840. The result of 
this for the year 1841, that is, for the 
year ending January, 1842, was as fol- 
lows: Fi 


ending Jan. 5, 1840... . . ..£37,911,506 


Estimated produce of additional 5 per cent............--.....-.-. 1,895,575 
ee oS cnn acimianesisesss "39,807,081 
Actual receipts for 184],...-.-..-.. nm beate ie chilmees Windia amines 38,118,221 
Actual increase 4 per cent. steed OF BD per CbRhes css nccwensencee ae 06.715 
The assessed taxes for the year ending Jan. 1840, were,........... 2,758,590 


Estimate increase by 10 per cent. addition, 


Estimated revenue for 1841, 
Actual produce ™ 


+ 


The attempt to raise more revenue 
by increasing customs taxes, was an 
utter failure, and the new ministry came 
into power. ‘This experiment upon the 
British customs is worthy of particular 
attention, because their condition then 
was analogous to that of our own now. 

The emergency in which Sir Robert 
Peel then found himself was great; the 
difficulties which surrounded him were 
most serious. He had to provide at 
once for an accmulated and progressive 
deficiency of revenue, and for an increa- 
sing expenditure: to sustain the honor 
of the British name and the integrity of 


275,859 


3.034.449 
3,069,947 


the British empire abroad, and to relieve 
a distressed population and recruit e 
paralyzed commerce at home; to re- 
duce the pressure of taxation upon the 
body of the community, and to augment 
largely the receipts of the Exche juer; 
these difficulties he has appare ntly 
overcome. 

In making his great financial ex posé, 
March 11, 1842, he used this remarka- 
ble expression : 


“Tcannot consent to any proposal for 
increasing taxation on the great articles of 
consumption by the laboring classes of so- 
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ciety. I say, moreover, I can give you 
conclusive proof that you have arrived at 
the limits of taxation on articles of con- 


sumption.” 


The deficienc ye stimated for the yea 
1842, was about £2,570,000, and this he 


New Taxes. 


es CO So dowivea sews 3.700.000 
Stamp dati Ireland,..... . 160,000 
Spint “ eee 250,000 


Export ‘6 on coal ...... 200,000 





4,310,000 
Excess new taxes.......... 520,000 
The stamp duties in Ireland were 
imposed in lieu of the income tax 
charged in England and Scotland. The 


income tax was to have remained for 


three years, which time expired in 
March, 1845. The reduction in the 
various custom duties took place on 
near 1200 articles, and the general 


principles on which the alteration took 
place were as follows : 


Ist. Removal of prohibitions and relaxa- 
tion of prohibition Jnties. 

’d. Reduction of duties upon raw mate- 
rials to very low duties, none over 5 per 
cent. 

3d. Duties on articles partly manufactur- 
ed, not to exceed 12 per cent. 

4th. Duties on articles manufactured not 
to exceed 20 per cent. 

5th. Reduction of duties upon colonial 
produce. 


In 1844 the duties on wool and 
were remitted. The estimated revenue 
for 1844 was, under these circumstan- 
50.743.000. Its actual revenue 
£54,300,000, showing a 


glass 


ces, x 


proved to be 


surplus of °3,357,000 '—such was 
the complete revolution that the first 
free-trade movement brought about. 


Having this available surplus of £3,- 
357,000 on hand, the minister, 

the eminent success which at- 
his principle 
to the 


embold- 
dened by 

tended t 
thus far, de 


he working of 
termined to apply it 


reduction of other duties, as follows: 
OR 6 0d0s countess . .3,357.000 
Excise reductions..........- 820,000 
Duty on cotton removed..... 680,000 
“ on 430 articles removed 320,000 
“ coal so 118,000 
si sugar reduced......1,300,000 





3,238,000 
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increased to £3,780,000, by remitting 

duties on articles of import ; “and he met 

the whole amount by lev ying a proper- 

ty and spirit tax. The whole arrange- 

ment is expressed in the following re- 
‘apitulation : 


Deficit. 
Current deficit... ...........2,570,000 
V arious duties reduced... ... 270,000 
Coffee “ ee Fre 170,000 
Timber * “ -eeeee 600,000 
Export and stage coach..... 170,000 
3,780,000 


Under this estimate, which embrac- 
ed the entire removal of duties on cot- 
ton, coal, and 430 articles; and there- 
fore could not benefit the revenue by 
increased imports, upon 
that reduction, the customs were to de- 
cline, for 1845, £2,418,000. The ac- 
tual decline for 1845, was only £2,273,- 
466, being £144,534 more revenue 
than was estimated from that quarter. 
The ability of the people to consume 
all taxed goods increased by reason of 
the removal of taxes upon a part. The 
post-office has continued steadi ly to in- 
crease its net revenues. The corn duties 
were also modified about 10 to15 per 
cent. InJanuary of the present year, the 
minister, in the full confidence which 
success imparts, again comes before the 


consequent, 


nation, and proposes to thin out the list 
of articles still tarther. There are now 
1100 articles upon the tariff list, 500 of 
which are free, and the minister propo- 
ses to increase that number of ar- 
ticles; and the general principles in- 
volved in the new revision, are as fol- 
lows: 


fre =) 


Raw materials free, and nominal 
duties for tallow and timber. 
2d. manufactures, cotton, 
wool, and linen, all that enters into the 
clothing of the mas of the people— 
oa 


Coarse 


. Fine manufactures, maximum 
ie 10 per cent 

4th. Diminution of discrimination 
between colonial and foreign free labor 
produce. 

We wish to call particular attention 
to the fact, that coarse cottons are to be 
free, because, hereafter, in reviewing 
the able report of Mr. Walker, the 
counterpart of the wise legislation of 
Sir Robert Peel, we shall find the evi- 
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that 
can be made cheaper here than in Eng- 
land; consequently, their admission 
into England tree, enables them to be 
exported thither. So far the principles 
of the English government, in relation 
to the tariff generally, have rapidly 
culmineted to the free trade point. The 
feature of the 
that in relation to the corn duties. 


dence unanimous, coarse cottons 


new statement is, 


The 


great 


DUTY 
Prices 1828. 1842. 1846 
s 8. 8. s. 
over 7: Me ition B weeeoe 
72 Me sice MS uves 
71 Seer | 
70 ef cick ft sane o 
69 RES pce Sars we 
68 Pe ote pecan ae 
67 a eee 
66 ieee MO aoe ae 
65 I ar, a ia a 
I'he new regulation amounts to a 
fixed duty « * 4s., over a price of &3s. 


per quarier or equal to 10 cents 
bushel, at th. present prices. 


per 
In rela- 


Bacon. Hams. Cheese. 


cwt cwt cwt cwt 
s, 8. 8. 8, &. 
1842 14 14 10.6 20 8 
1845 14 14 10.6 20 ~ 
1845 free 7 5-0 10 — free 


Most of the se 
ed prior to 1842; 


articles were prohibit- 


and cotton, skins, 


and furs, ashes, wool, and some oth- 
er articles, were made free last 
year. The policy of the government, 
in this great and universal reduction 


and removal of duties, was avowedly to 
benefit the masses of the 
in relation to manufactures, th 
of the minister were as follows: 


and, 


words 


peo { 


“There will be some loss in the reve- 
nue, bat J believe that the i R 
th the pre 


nportation of 
some articles, con peiing wi duc- 
tion of our manufacturers, will stim ulate 
their skill; and with the capital and en- 
terprise of this country, I do not doubt but 


that they will beat foreign manufacture.” 


cious, and 


: : 
the desti- 


Nothing can be more saga 
no minister that ever guided 
nies of the British empire, ever 
vedly earned a reputation for greater 
wisdom than has the present : certainly 
there has been none whose measures 
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minister proposed the reduction of the 
duties on grain, retaining the sliding« 
scale until February, 1849, after which 
date foreion grain is to be admitted 
duty free. 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the three scales of wheat duty, 
that of 1828, its modification by the 
act of 1842, and the proposed duties. 


PER QUARTER ON WHEAT. 


Prices. 1828 1842. 1846 
&. 8. 8. 68. 
64 Se kee abe oe 
63 ea te ae 
62 ZG siccic. IO cave ® 
53 Bee. ae ee ceed 
52 ee caw sie re ware 
51 we akce Be sae OF 
50 Se venee sseeoe 
49 De ca. Se ieee SD 
48 ee baw SO sae 


general 


uted States to Great 


articles of 


tion to duties 
ex port from the I 


Britain, the proposed change is as fol- 
lows: 
Rice Lard. Hops. Tallow. Corn. 
bbls cwrt cwl cwt cwl bush 
8. 8. 8. 6. d. «8. d. s Ss. 
8 6 2 L390) iow lall 
8 6 free 4.10::32 . lali 
free l tree free 1.6 tree 


were ever attended with more prompt 


and complete SUCCESS. 


It is a matter of oratinc ition, that at 
the moment when the English minister 
was undergoing a fierce straggle with 
the aristocracy, as repre 1 by his 
colleagues in the cabinet, t t his deter- 
mination to carry out the yreat prinei- 
f his government, aga ill and 
every Opposition, received stre 1 and 
support from the able and voluminous 
report ol the Secretary t ft Ui ted 
States, on the finances of th yuuntry. 
That d i 957 octavo 


iocument embraces, 1n 
a mass of facts and 

ce, which show ibly 
the pernicious influence of the existing 
tariff! The operation of the tariff be- 
comes the 
reflect that the comparative free trade 
movement to which this country was 


incontrover- 


irresisl 


tible eviden 
more conspicuous, when we 


ple dged, under the compromist act, Was, 
in 1842, supplanted by the present pro- 
hibitive enactment, being nearly at the 
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same date as at that at which the free- 
trade movement of the British govern- 
ment took place. That is to say, dur- 
ing the last three years, England has 
had a tariff unusually low, and the 
United States one unusually high. The 
result upon the finances of the country 
has been, in the United States, the re- 
verse of what it has been in England. 


In the same period, during which the 
English treasury recovered its deficit, 
and yielded several millions, applic able 
to diminished taxation, the United 
States continues to have a deficit, and 
an increasing one. The receipts and 
expenditures for three years were as 
follows : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Customs. Current eg Borrowed. 





1843 6 mos. 7,046,843 8,065,325 12,479,708 
1844 96,183,570 28,504 19 1,877,181 
1845 Ba ge eo - 
1846 500,000 26,820,000 ...cccce 
Total......85,258,525 93,1 14,356,889 


In the first six months of the present 
tariff there was a deficit. and $12,479,- 
708, was borrowed for the use of the 
federal treasury. In 1844 and 1845 the 
revenues so far in nprove das to admit of 
the payment of a portion of the money 
previously borrowed. The expendi- 
tures of the vear 1845 exceeded the re- 
venues, notwithstanding that an im- 
proveme nt had taken place in the cus- 
toms. One half of the year 1846 has 
elapsed, and the customs have again 
declined, so that, without paying any- 
thing towards the discharge of the ex- 
5,445, there will be 


seting debt of $17,07 


Total, Current paym’ts, Debt. Total, 
20,545,033 11,221,985 338,013 11,559,998 
30,381,700 21,793,922 11,164,906 32,958,828 
29,769,133 22,380,575 29,968,207 





26,820,000 28,939,287 29,627,051 


107,515,866 84,335,769 19,778,315 104,114,084 





a deficit of $2,800,000 in the revenues. 
This result has been produced under the 
most favorable circumstances, for an en- 
hanced consumption of foreign pro- 
ducts by the American people. It is 
true. that two articles which vield a 
large revenue in England, tea and cof- 
fee, are here free; but the quantity of 
those articles taken into consumption 
has not increased here in so great a pro- 
portion as in England. 

Annexed is a table showing the duty 
paid by each leading = le of import ; ° 
the value imported, and the ratio of 
duty. 


VALUE OF DUTIABLE IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE PRESENT 
TARIFF, SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF DUTIES PAID BY EACH ARTICLE. 

















duty. 1843+ 1844, 1245, 
percent. value duties value, duties. value. duties. 

Cotton, dye d, und 30 cts..43.4.. 1,321,590 57 5,968,529 2,573,981 5,182,401 2.955 2 492 
WOdllenS. 2... ccccccsecs 40.. 1,398,064 55 5,049,474 2,019,789 5,638,167 2.164.740 
RINGER oc cetctuaccns anes 25.. 1,202,772 300,693 4,492,226 1,123 » 4,923,109 1.930.777 
Ries WU BNO. oc couscsecen 36; « 734,737 218.686 2,784,140 > 4,159,851 1,924,850 
Cotton, dved, 30 cts. yd...30.. 417,728 125,318 2,925,690 807,707 3,390,145 1,017,043 
Woollens.......... a ee 578,085 173,425 2,657,800 796,470 2,867,396 860,197 
Cottons. hose threads.....: 30.. «=726,220 211,866 2,365,392 709,617 2.747.605 R22, 511 
En ee 30.. 760,750 288,225 1,159,902 347,970 2,493,176 744.999 
Coron, white, and. 30cts46.7.. 302,529 149.834 1,202,910 944,305 1,441,660 675,745 
Harthenware. .....ccccee 30... 534,051 160,215 1,521,642 456,492 2.187.959 656.477 
CURGIIOE. ok wavcwewe eee--20.. 1,350.986 270,197 2,280,049 456,009 2,990,297 458,179 
a a as 40.. 114,493 45,797 864,034 3 l 1,105 796 442,318 
MATICS. 22. +--+ eee eee 30 288,338 86,436 971,066 1,061,2 94 318,387 

*  -beeeenenecesmakee eu 419,769 104,942 1,092,661 1, 03.334 75.233 
Hats, Leghorn...........35.. 270,620 94717 713,483 712'923 229 523 
NE of oe eee ae 5.. 2,328,071 116,308 4,187,074 4.975.003 248.750 
Hatters’ furs ....... bweseadce 87 702 21,925 519,893 465,739 116,434 
NS cou cnet a delete 74. 261,038 91,577 487.142 1,106,543 82.990 
W o0o:, under 7 cts... ..... tide 190,352 9 517 754,441 1.533.789 77,689 
o over  seeeeane 30... 54,695° 21 941 97,019 39,0 136,005 54,229 
Meh nn a/c sel vce Remies 24. 577,731 14,443 1,369,319 34,232 1.690.460 42 261 
Other ad valorem...........- 2,764,454 651,822 8,850,805 2,143,014 8.978583 2,191,893 
i hi cktin ivan eae endabe 16,684,875 4,153 686 52,315,291 14, $49,348 60,191,862 16,278, qt 
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duty. value duties value, ities, value duties, 
2,426,011 1,738,358 6,793,5 4,496,437 4,558,392 2,798 998 
1,719,616 537,595  6,208,23 1,586,065 7,791,285 1,908,657 
Tron, Gor, toll. ...s000~0% 1.25 511,282 393,946 1,065,582 947,280 1,691,748 1,279,715 
Brandy ee i alae 1.00 106,267 191,832 606.333 782,510 819,540 1,081,314 
Molasses Te eee aman 5 134,820 582,914 2,833,753 1,122,429 3,154,782 905,90) 
BN cc. shevdunavessesiws < & 710,489 436,366 911,512 659,451 898.663 633,489 
GRR, FEW. wisn vic soc esse 3 386,790 229,743 651,326 326,682 646,966 397,198 
Re inte 46 =. 463,431 151,595 974,431 287,499 1,160,644 526,068 
OS ee 85 327,550 106, 83,065 200,983 872,157 309,000 
SEER pestapastspa nce 132,322 2 146,129 105,953 480,276 87,146 
DMs cancetsccsscoes 45 48,251 57 00,522 134,496 506,291 247.504 
PEG onc ctcsedensdwnn soe 276,164 212, 190 318,142 254,773 521,971 227.216 
| EN ere Tey 116,312 72,035 236,963 152,377 223,919 150.108 
CN el waa + 47,441 52,720 46,765 43,499 164,690 141.637 
Gloves, women’s....... 1.00 115,533 31,392 583,065 200,983 516,127 133.430 
Silk, BOW. ccccccccec tll 196.709 78.278 496.745 199 846 431,632 164.399 
ae 6 41,279 41,946 134,454 132,931 132,991 2 691 
Carpets, Brussels........ 55 151,948 64,483 226,377 96,390 308,664 124.519 
Ee 5 432,035 24, 003 1,145,067 69,585 £26,700 6.562 
PN petsctcnwcessuosen 0 228,862 262,365 101,504 145,209 6.310 
Cordage, tarred ...... canal 26,570 68,349 56,226 67,209 55.741 
Boots, men’s,.......--.- 1.25 1697 15,719 4,550 4 936 7.838 
Other GPOCIAC 2. e2cccccces 2,882,941 344,420 3,568,759 8,870,060 126.293 
citatnidudwies bowavas 12.494,340 6,390,449 31,352,863 14,531,208 34,914,262 14.540.737 
1 IE ono ims wees 16,684,875 52.315,1 i 14,449,348 60,191,862 1€.278.117 

“ free moods. ......cccce 13,: 254 249 by i) Ee 18,047,598 
ai, PE ee 5,830,429 ......... 4,070,24 eee 
“ import iheneweubwhadawe 64,753,799 10,524,135 108,435,035 28,960,556 117,254,564 30-818.754 


The duties average for each year as follows: 





1843. 1844. 1845 
Amount Duty per cent, Amount Duty percent Amount. Duty per cent. 
Specific 6,390,449 51.15 14,531,208 46.: + 14,540,737 41.64 
Ad valorem = 4,153,656 24.89 14,449,348 27.62 16,278,117 27.04 
10,544,135 36,13 28,980,556 3 164 30, a 8,854 32.40 


The decline in the rate per cent. of 
the specific duties amounts to near 10 
per cent. or one fifth of the rate of 1843, 
and this has apparently grown out of 
the advance in the prices of articles 
paying that duty. 

As a general result, however, the in- 
crease of revenue arose from an increas- 
ed import of goods which pay the least 
duties, as, for instance, the unenumera- 
ted specific articles paid 70 per cent. in 
1843, 50 per cent. in 1844, and 35 per 
cent. in 1845. Itis also observable that 
the free goods declined in import in 
1845. It is also to be remembered that 
the state of the currency exercises an 
influence the most powerful upon the 
amount of the imports. When the 


)nited Sates are in a state 
expansion, and both 
jobbers of imported 

with facility, not only 

the means of buying more freely, 
but of becoming more liberal in the 
credits they grant to dealers in the in- 
terior, prices advance and the imports 


Banks of the I 
of progressive 
importers and 
goods obtain, 


increase, notwithstanding the high duty. 
In the tables accompanying the Treas- 


urer’s report the evidence is conclusive 
that imports have increased, paying the 
same duty, accompanied by a rise in the 
foreign cost. 

As England has usually bought large- 
ly of our produce, she has uniformly 
had a large balance against her, as fol- 
lows: 


IMPORT FROM AND EXPORT TO ENGLAND. 


1842. 
38,613,043 
52,306,650 


Imports from 
Export to 


$13,693,607 





Excess Export 


These imports include specie, of 
which $14,000,000 was included in 28 


28,978,582 
46,901,835 





17,923,253 


1843. 1844 
45,450,122 
61,721,876 


1845 
49,903,725 
61,044,535 


16,262,754 11,140,810 


millions imported from England in 1843. 
For the remainder England accepts and 
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pays bills on American account from all 
quarters of the world. In the face of 
this state of affairs she now has removed 
the duty on American farm produce, 
by which means her purchases from us 
may be doubled in a few years. By 
what means are these purchases to be 
paid for unless the products of English 
industry are taken in exchange? ‘This 
brings us to the revision of the tariff as 
proposed by Mr. Walker. The princi- 
ples on which he proposes to make that 
revision are as follows: 


Ist, That no more money should be col- 
lected than is necessary for the wants of 
the government economically adminis- 
tered. 

9d. That ro duty be imposed on any 

article above the lowest rate which will 
yield the largest amount of revenue. 
“ $d. That below such rate, discrimina- 
tion may be made, descending in the scale 
of duties; or, for imperative reasons, the 
article may be placed in the list of those 
free from all duty. 

4th. That the maximum revenue duty 
should be imposed on luxuries, 

5th. That all minimums, and all specific 
duties, should be abolished, and ad valorem 
duties substituted in their place—care being 
taken to guard against fraudulent invoices 
and under valuation, and to assess the duty 
upon the actual market v alue. 

6th. That the duties should be so impo- 
sed as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union, discriminating 
neither for nor against any class or section. 


These are undoubtedly the only rea- 
sons for collecting revenue that will 
square either with common sense or 
the powers of the constitution. The 
theory of protection is obsolete, and if 
no evidence of the fact existed in the 
principles and practice of England, the 
mass of evidence collected in the report 
of Mr. Walker, from some two hundred 
witnesses, mostly manufacturers, em- 
bracing representatives from every state 
of the Union, would place it beyond 
doubt. The general principles evolved 
in the evidence are nearly as follows : 

1. The tariff sustains manufactures 
at a level, equal to the amount of the 
tariff, higher thaa the same goods could 
be got without it. 

2. The fictitious advance in price 
diminishes consumption of the goods. 

3. Exports of produce are checked 
by an interdict on the return. 

4. The great mass of general manu- 
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factures are in individual hands, and 
want no protection. 

5. The cotton manufacture, as now 
conducted, is a monopoly in the hands 
of corporate companies with large capi 
tals, defying the competition of indivi 
duals with small capitals. 

6. The prosperity of the people de. 
pends on their industry and freedom, and 
not on taxes, 

_ 7. The provision trade is greatly in- 
Jured by the salt duties. 

8. The profits of farming are nothing 
under the tariff, while factory dividends 
are 10 to 30 per cent. 

9. The imaginary benefits of the 
tariff, cause a great waste of time, labor 
and capital, and impoverish the country, 
while a deceptive appearance of increas- 
ed business is momentarily created by 
this expenditure. 

10. The farm produce of the U. States 
can compete with that of any other 
country in the English market, if the 
returns are not taxed. 

These are some of the most obvious 
truths that become apparent from ana- 
lysing the evidence of the protected 
manufactures. 

All disinterested and commer- 
cial and agricultural persons agree in 
their answers, that the tariff is highly 
injurious. The following reply of the 
Hon. Isaac Winslow, of Massachusetts, 
is full of meaning : 


“ Being principally a grazing country, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, butter and cheese are 
raised in great abundance in western Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine—nearly all of which come to Bos- 
ton market. The very low prices preva- 
lent from 1837 to 1842, no doubt affected 
their profits very sensibly. Imputes the 
present low eee to the inability of the 
merchants to buy for exportation, because 
from the principal markets (West Indies, 
Newfoundland, &c.) the returns were sub- 
ject to a prohibitive duty.” 


This touches the interest of all class- 
es. The farmer loses the sale of the 
surplus, and the whole production of 
the country is, therefore, depressed in 
price. The merchant loses the busi- 
ness, the ship-owner the freight, and 
laborers the employ. The whole cir- 
cle of operations is paralysed, because 
a few corporate factories wish to be in- 
sured a monopoly of certain goods. 
The largest proportion of the material 
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for wearing apparel consumed in the 
whole Union is made by individuals, 
because they cannot exchange their 
produce for its equivalent in goods. 
The whole supply is held in the hands 
of a few persons, and they dole it out as 
their interest dictates. England has 
now thrown her sea-ports open to 
western produce, and he must be a 
bold man, who, in the present advancing 
state of knowledge, will refuse to admit 
the returns of the sales of produce to 
England into the United States. 

The notion that wages are improved 
by this system of manufacturing mono- 
poly has been pretty thoroughly ex- 
ploded. It is an undoubted fact, that 
never since the first loom moved in this 
country, have wages been so low as 
now for the amount of labor performed. 
It is known, that in factories there are 
two classes of hands, viz.: ** week 
hands” and “ job hands.” In 1841 and 
1842, the former generally received at 
the Lowell factories 75 cents to $2 per 
week each, exclusive of board. They 
now, after three years of protection re- 
ceive 55 cents to $1 £0, and do about 
one-third more work. The * job hands” 
received in 1840-41, for weaving a cer- 
tain piece of coarse cotton, 114 cents. 
For producing the same quantity of 
cloth now, they get 93 cents. For cer 
tain descriptions of finer goods, they 
cot before the tariff, 16 cents, and for 
the same work now, they get 11 cents. 
When the wages were first cut down 
to these low points, the speed of the 
mills was reduced, and a girl who had 
been accustomed to tend two looms was 
required to tend three. Thus where six 
looms hademployed three girls, they now 
required but two, and the third girl was 
discharged, a walking example of the 
increased employment for industry un- 
der the new tariff; as the girls became 
accustomed to this increased labor the 
speed was restored, and these gurls 
turn out 50 per cent. more work each 
than formerly. Where the labor of a 
girl cost the factory 48 cents it now costs 
them 33 cents. It is by these means, 
that the corporate factory capitals ex- 
tract from industry such large divi- 
dends. 

We have in common with the public 
heard a great deal of the supplanting of 
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sritish cottons in India and China by 
the American article. This appears to 
us to be an entire fallacy. The whole 
value of dyed and white cottons export- 
ed from the United States in 1845, was 
$2,859,347, and the amount has rather 
declined than otherwise since 1840, 
when it was $3,324,234, which at an 
average of 8 cents only would give 
39,890,868 yards, and 34,312,000 yards 
for 1845, in addition to which is nhout 
9,000,000 yards of nankeen. The Eng- 
lish exports to India and China were, 
for 1845, 267,436,840 yards plain, and 
28,618.511 yards dyed, against an ex- 
port of 113,462,644 yards in 1841. [f 
the English have increased their sales 
to that quarter 154 million yards, while 
the U. States have decreased theirs, 
what becomes of the assertion, that the 
U. States are getting the market? The 
fact is, that the United States factories, 
having the monopoly of the home mar- 
ket, seek only to guage the supply so as 
to support the prices here, and no more 
is sent out of the country than is suffi- 
cient for that purpose. : 

The United States have lost almost 
the entire West India, Mexican and 
South American trade for the want of 
warehouseing conveniences. To sup- 
ply the wants of the South American 
markets, it is necessary that our ports 
should afford the greatest variety of all 
sorts of goods, foreign and domestic, on 
the best terms. In that case an assort- 
ed cargo could be made for any destina- 
tion, and with that assortment, domes- 
tic cottons would find extensive sale. 
The warehouses of England, now, alone 
afford such a facility, and as a conse- 
quence, her cottons supply the trading 
voyages, and will continue to do so, even 
if those of the United States mav be 
the cheapest. Because a vessel fitting 
out there will not send to the United 
States for a few cotton goods. If the 
United States wish to prosper as a 
trading nation, they must remove res- 
trictions, and give to their commerce, at 
least, as many facilities as that of other 
nations enjoys. We have the great ad- 
vantage of political freedom, and the 
absence of debt. Let us not then volun- 
tarily assume burdens to our industry, 
and yokes to our commerce. 
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HORE SICILIANE. 


BY SIGNOR SALVATORE ABBATE E MIGLIORE. 


THE FESTIVAL OF SANTA ROSALIA. 


Tur annual festival of St. Rosalia, 
the patron saint of Palermo, is probably 
the most magnificent display of civic and 
religious pageantry afforded by the 
world. It commences on the 11th of 
July, continuing five days; and, for 
a month preceding, the city of Paler- 
mo is wholly occupied in the prepara- 
tions for it. 

Palermo, the Sicilian capital, is by 
far the most regular city I have seen, 
| is built upon that plan which ought, 


aun 

think, to be followed by all large cities. 
The two great streets, Toledo and 
Vacqueda, intersect each other at right 


augles, in the centre of the city, where 
they form a handsome square, called 
the Ottangolo, which is adorned with 
elegant uniform buildings and fountains. 
From the centre of this s juare Is seen 
th: whole length of these noble streets, 
and the four great gates of the ¢« ity ter- 
minating them, the symmetry and beau- 
ty of which produce a fine eifect. The 
rates ire at the distance of about a mile 
part, and pres ‘ni elegant pieces of ar- 
chitecture, richly ornamented—particu- 
larly the Porta Nuova and the Porta 
ky , at the opposite ep ls of the great 
street called the Toledo, which runs 
south-west and north-east. The other 
streets, in general, run parallel to these 


main ones, so that from every part of 


the city a few minutes’ walk brings you 
into one of them. 

The Porta Felice, by far the hand- 
somest of the gates, opens to what is 
termed the Foro Borbonico, or the Ma- 
rina, a delightful walk, which consti- 
tutes one of the chief enjoyments of the 
nobility of Palermo. It is bounded on 
one side by the wall of the city, and on 
the other by the sea, from which, 
even at this scorching season, it is al- 
ways fanned by an agreeable breeze. 


In the centre of the Marina, there has 
lately been erected an elegant kind of 
open temple, with marble columns, 
which, during the summer months, is 
made use of as an orchestra for music: 
and, as in this season the inhabitants 
are obliged to convert the night into day, 
the concert does not begin till the clock 
strikes midnight, which is the signal for 
the symphony to strike up—the Ma- 
rina being at that time covered with 
carriages, and strollers on foot. The 
usual hour for the termination of the 
concert and the dispersion of the com- 
pany is about two o'clock. The luxury 
of the Palermian wealthy classes, like 
that of the French and English nations. 
is displayed in nothing more than in 
their equipages and horses. The car- 
riages of the high nobility, (who are 
very numerous,) are driven in the city 
with six horses; and every family of 
distinction has at least three or four car- 
riages in daily use; for no man of fa- 
shion is so impolite as to refuse his wife 
a chariot of her own, of which she has 
the entire command ;—without this, the 
Varina could not subsist. 

But in describing the locality, I am 
forgetting the festival of which it is an- 
nually the scene. The expense, time 
and labor devoted to the preparations 
for it, are scarcely credible. An aston- 
ishing number of arches and pyramids 
are erected for the illuminations. These 
are of wood, painted and adorned with 
artificial flowers ; but being entirely co- 
vered over with small lamps, when seen 
ata little distance, they appear like so 
many pyramids and arches of flame. 
The whole of the Marina, and the two 
great streets that divide the city, are il- 
Juminated in this magnificent manner. 
The number of those pyramids and 
arches exceeds two thousand; and be- 
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ing erected on each side of the street, 
between the side-walk and the pave- 
ment, and running in two straight lines 
exactly parallel from end to end, each 
of these lines is a mile in length—mak- 
ing four miles for the whole; while 
the four gates and the vistas to these 
four streets are highly decorated and 
illuminated. From the square in the 
centre of the city, the whole of this 
illumination can be seen at once, 
grandeur surpasses all belief. 
dressed 


vast 
and its 
The whole of the Marina is 
out in the same manner, and two great 
theatres are erected there for fire-works, 
the fronts of which are laid on piles 
driven in the sea, exactly »pposite to the 
great orchestra in the centre of the Ma- 
rina. 

Close by the Porta Felice, they build 
an enormous engine, which is called St. 
Rosalia’s triumphalcar. From its size, 
it would be supposed to be intended for- 
ever to remain on the spot where it is 
erected, but it is to be drawn in proces- 
sion through the city. It is, indeed, 
mounted on wheels, but it does not ap- 
pear conceivable that any human force 
can ever cause them to revolve. The 
car is higher than most of the houses 
in Palermo. The excitement and plea- 
sure mount higher and higher, mean- 
while, every hour, in expectation of the 
singular exhibition for which the pre- 
parations thus day by day advance. 

But the most remarkable feature in 
the whole, is the illumination of the 
cathedral. This is superior to anything 
in the world—the illumination of St. 
Peter's itself not excepted. The pre- 
parations for it are amazing. They be- 
gin about a month before, and will not 
be completed till towards the last days 
of the festival. The whole of the ca- 
thedral, both roof and walls, is entirely 
covered over with mirror, intermingled 
with gold and silver paper and an in- 
finite variety of artificial flowers—all 
arranged and disposed with the highest 
taste and elegance. Every altar, cha- 
pel and column is furnished in the same 
manner, which takes off from the lit- 
tleness of the particular ornaments, and 
gives an air of grandeur and uniformity 
to the whole. The roof is hung with 
innumerable lustres, filled with wax 
candles ; and when the whole is lighted 
up, I am fally persuaded that it is equal 
to any palace, either in the Fairy Tales 
or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 
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Indeed, it 


same style, 


eems pretty much in the 
; for all is gold, silver, 
mirror and precious stones. The saints 
are dressed out in all their glory, and 
the Fairy Queen herself was never finer 
than is St. Rosalia. 

St. Rosalia was niece to King William 
the Good. She began very early to dis- 
play symptoms of her sanctity. At fif- 
teen, she abandoned the world and all 
human society. She retired to the 
mountains on the west of Palermo, and 
was never more heard of for about five 
hundred years. It was in the year 
1159 that she disappeared. The peo- 
ple thought she had been taken up to 
heaven, till, in the year 1624, during 
the prevalence of a dreadful plague, a 
holy man had a vision, that the saint’s 
bones were in a cave near the top of the 
Monte Pelegrino; and that, if they 
were taken up with due reverence and 
carried in procession thrice round the 
walls of the city, they should immedi- 
ately be delivered from the plague. At 
first, slight attention was paid to the 
holy man, and he was looked upon as 
little better than a dreamer; he _per- 
sisted, however, in his story—grew im- 
portunate, and got adherents. The 
magistrates, to pacify them, sent to the 
Monte Pelegrino, when, lo! the mighty 
discovery was made! the sacred bones 
were found; the city was freed from 
the plague, and St. Rosalia became the 
greatest saint in the calendar. Churches 
were reared, altars were dedicated, and 
ministers appointed to this new divinity, 
whose dignity and consequence have 
ever since been supported at an incre- 
dible annual expense to the good city 
of Palermo. 

About five in the afternoon of the 
11th of July of each year, the festival 
begins by the triumphal procession of 
St. Rosalia, whois drawn with great 
pomp through the centre of the city, 
from the Porta Felice to the Porta Nu- 
ova. ‘The triumphal car is preceded by 
a troop of horse, with trumpets and ket- 
tle-drums, and all the city officers in 
their gala uniforms. It is indeed a most 
enormous machine; it measures seventy 
feet long, thirty wide, and upwards of 
eighty high; and as it passes along, 
overtops the loftiest houses of Palermo. 
The form of its under part is like that 
of the Roman galleys, but it swells as 
it advances in height, and the front as- 
sumes an oval shape like an amphithea- 
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tre, with seats placed in the theatrical 
manner. This is the great orchestra, 
which is filled with a numerous band of 
musicians placed in rows, one above the 
other. Over this orchestra and a little 
behind tt, there isa large dome, sup- 
ported by six Corinthian columns, and 
adorned with a number of figures of 
saints and angels, and onthe summit of 
the dome there is a gigantic silver statue 
of St. Rosalia. The whole machine is 
dressed out with orange trees, flower- 
pots, and trees of artificial coral. The 
car stops every fifty or sixty yards, 
when the orchestra performs a piece of 
music, with songs in honor of the saint. 
It appears a moving castle, and com- 
pletely fills the great street from side to 
side. This, indeed, is its greatest disad- 
vantage, for the space it has to move in 
is in no Wise proportioned to its size, 
andthe houses seem to dwindle away 
to nothing as it passes along. This vast 
fabric is drawn by fifty-:ix huge oxen, 
in two rows, curiously caparisoned, and 
guided by twenty-eight shepherds, 
dressed in gold and silver stuffs. Every 
window and baleony on both sides of 
the street, are full of well-dressed peo- 
ple, and the car is followed by many 
thousands. ‘The triumph is finished in 
about three hours, and is succeeded by 
the beautiful illumination of the Ma- 
rina. 

In this place there is a range of ar- 
ches and pyramids extending trom end 
to end of this noble walk: these are 
painted and adorned with artificial flow- 
ers, and are entirely covered with lamps 
placed so very thick, that at a little dis- 
tance the whole appears like so many 
pyramids and arches of flame. The 
whole chain of this illumination is about 
a mile in length, and indeed it is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive of anything more 
splendid. ‘There is no break or imper- 
fection anywhere, the night being so still 
that not a single lamp is extinguished. 
Opposite to the centre of this great line 
of light, there is a magnificent pavilion 
erected for the Royal Court of the Two 
Sicilies and their company, which con- 
sists of the whole nobility of Palermo, 
and also «all the distinguished foreigners 


invited expressly : and on the front of 


this, at some little distance in the sea, 
stand the great fire-works, representing 
the front of a palace, adorned with col- 
umns, arches, trophies, and every orna- 


ment of architecture. All the chebecks 
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and other shipping are ranged around 
this palace, and form a kind of amphithe- 
atre in the sea, inclosing it in the centre. 
These begin to show by a discharge of 
the whole of their artillery, the sound 
of which, re-echoed from the moun- 
tains, produces a very noble effect.— 
They then play off a variety of water- 
rockets and bombs ofa curious construc- 
tion, which often burst under water. 
This continues for half an hour, when 
in an instant, the whole of the palace is 
beautifully illuminated. This is the sig- 
nal for the shipping to cease firing, and it 
appears indeed like a piece of enchant- 
ment, as it is done altogether instan- 
taneously, and without the appearance 
of any agent; at the same time the foun- 
tains that are represented in the court 
before the palace, begin to spout up fire, 
and make a representation of some of 
the great jet d’eaur of Versailles. As 
soon as these are extinguished, the court 
assumes the form of a great parterre, 
adorned with a variety of palm trees of 
fire, interspersed with orange-trees, 
flower-pots, vases and other ornaments. 
On the extinguishing of these, the illu- 
mination of the palace is likewise extin- 
guished, and the front of it breaks out 
into the appearance of a variety of suns, 
stars, and wheels of fire, which in a 
short time reduce it to a perfect ruin.— 
And when all appears ended, there final- 
ly bursts from the centre of the pile a 
vast explosion of two thousand rockets, 
bombs, serpents, squibs, and devils, 
which seems to fill the whole atmos- 
phere ; the fall of these make terrible 
havoc amongst the clothes of the poor 
people who are not under cover, but af- 
fords admirable entertainment to the no- 
bility who are. During this exhibition, 
a handsome entertainment takes place, of 
coffee, ices and sweetmeats, in the great 
pavilion in the centre of the Marina: 
this is at the expense of the Pretor (or 
Mayor) of the city. The principal no- 
bility give these entertainments by turns 
every night during the festival, and vie 
with each other in their magnificence. 

As soon as the fire-works are finished, 
the Royal Court, the nobility, and the 
population, go to the public garden rich- 
ly illuminated, called the Villa Giulia, 
at a little distance from the Marina. 
It is adorned with another large number 
of pyramids, arches, festoons, pictures 
in transparency, &c., and enlivened by 
several military bands of music ; indeed 
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it makes one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects that can be imagined, which shines 
round it like aflame and refleets its 
splendor on all sides. 

The first day’s entertainment is con- 
cluded by the Corso, which begins ex- 
actly at midnight, and lasts till three 
in the morning. The great street is 
illuminated in the same magnificent 
manner as the Marina. The arches 
and pyramids are erected at little dis- 
tances from each other, on both sides of 
the street, betwixt the footpath and the 
space for carriages; and when seen 
from either of the gates, appears to be 
two continued lines of the brightest 
flame. Indeed, these illuminations are 
so very different, and so much superior 
to any I have ever seen, that I find it 
difficult to give any tolerable idea of 
them. Two lines of six hundred 
coaches occupy the space betwixt these 
two lines of illumination. They are 
in the greatest gala; and as they open 
from the middle, and lead down on 
each side, the beauty of the ladies, the 
richness of their dress, and brilliancy 
of their jewels, are displayed in the 
most advantageous manner. This beau- 
tiful train moves slowly round and round 
for the space of three hours; and every 
member of it seems animated with a 
desire to please. The company appear 
all joy and exultation. In such an as- 
sembly, it is impossible for the heart 
not to dilate and expand itself; I own, 
mine is often so full, that I could hardly 
find utterance; and | have seen a tra- 
gedy with less emotion than I do this 
scene of joy. I always think these 
affections are strangers to pomp and 
parade ; but, here, the universal joy 
seems really to spring from the heart ; 
it brightens up every countenance, and 
speaks affection and friendship from 
every face. No stately air, no superci- 
lious look; all appear friends and 
equals. And sure I am, that the beau- 
ty of the ladies is not half so much 
heightened, either by their dress or 
-heir jewels, as by that air of compla- 
cency and good humor with which it is 
animated. 

The second day’s entertainments be- 
gin by the horse-races. There are 
three races, six horses starting in each : 
the great street is the course. The 
firing of a cannon atthe Porta Felice 
is the signal for starting ; and the horses 
seem to understand this, for they all 
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set off at once, at full speed, (having no 
riders,) and continue at their utmost 
stretch to the Porta Nuova, which is 
the winning-post. It is exactly a mile, 
and they perform it m a minute and 
thirty-five seconds, which, considering 
the size of the herses, (scarce fourteen 
hands,) I think is very respectable, 
These are generally barbs, er a mixed 
breed betwixt the Sicilian and barb, 
The moment before starting, the street 
appears full of people. My surprise is 
increased, when I see the horses run 
full speed at the very thickest of this 
crowd, which does not begin to open 
till they are almost close upon it. The 
people then open, and fall baek on each 
side, by a regular uniform motion, from 
one end of the street to the other. 
This singular manceuvre seems to be 
performed without any bustle or con- 
fusion, and the moment the horses are 
past, they close again behind them. 
However, it destroys great part of the 
pleasure of the race; for you cannot 
help being under apprehensions for 
such a number of people, whom you 
every moment see in imminent danger 
of being trod to death. The victorious 
horse is conducted along the street in 
triumph, with his prize displayed be- 
fore him. 

The great street is illuminated in 
the same manner as on the preceding 
night, and a grand conversazione of the 
nobility is held at the archbishep’s pa- 
lace, which is richly fitted up for the 
occasion. About ten o'clock the great 
triumphal car marches back again in 
procession to the Porta Felice. It is 
richly illuminated with large wax ta- 
pers and makes a most formidable 
figure, seeming almost for an enchant- 
ed castle, moving through the air. 
The nobility leave the archbishop’s at 
midnight, when the Corso begins, which 
is precisely the same in every respect 
as the night before, and affords a de- 
lightful scene. 

The third night of the festival is like 
the first, but in the afternoon, instead 
of the triumphal car, there are three 
races as above described. 

The fourth day begins in the after- 
noon with four races, they being the 
last. At eleven o’clock the Lieutenant- 
General of Sicily, or the Royal Court, 
when it is present, attended by the 
whole suite, go to visit the great church. 
They make a prodigious train, for al- 
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though the city is all a lamp of light, the 
pages and footmen of the Royal Court 
and nobility attend with flax flambeaux 
to show them the way. As soon as 
the king and his train enter the church, 
the orchestras strike up a symphony, 
and continue playing till they leave it. 
The crowd in the church is very great. 
The whole temple is the most splendid 
scene in the world; it appears one flame 
of light, which reflected from ten thou- 
sand bright and shining reflectors, of 
different colors, and at different angles, 
produces an effect, which, I think, ex- 
ceeds all the descriptions of enchant- 
ment I ever read. Indeed, I do not 
think that human art could have de- 
vised any thing so splendid. I believe 
I have already mentioned, that the 
whole church, walls, roof, pillars and 
pilasters are entirely covered over with 
mirror, interspersed with gold and sil- 
ver paper, artificial flowers, &c., done 
up with great taste and elegance, so 
that net one inch, either of stone or 
plaster, is to be seen. I have often 
heard the illumination of St. Peter’s 
spoken of as a wonderfully fin@ thing, 
and so indeed it is, but it is certainly no 
more to be compared to this, than the 
planet Venus is to the sun. The ef- 
fects, indeed, are of a different kind, 
and cannot well be compared together. 
This scene is too glaring to endure any 
considerable time, and the heat occa- 
sioned by the immense number of lights, 
soon becomes intolerable. The number 
ef lastres is upwards of five hundred, 
and that of wax tapers is not less than 
twenty thousand. There are eight- 
and-twenty altars, fourteen on each 
side; these are dressed out with the 
utmost magnificence; and the great al- 
tar is still the most splendid of all. 
When you think of the gaudy materials 
that compose the lining of the church, 
it will be difficult to attach an idea of 
grandeur and majesty to it; the elegant 
simplicity and unity of the design pre- 
vent, however, this effect, and gives an 
air of dignity to the whole. It is on 
this part of the show the people of Pa- 
lermo value themselves the most ; they 
talk of all the rest as trifling in compa- 
rison with this; and it is certain indeed 
that there is nothing of the kind in the 
world that is equal to it. It is strange 
they should choose to ineur so enor- 
mous an expense and trouble for a 
show of a few hours only. 
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From the church, the people go im- 
mediately to the Corso, which con- 
cludes, as usual, the entertainments of 
the day. 

The last day of the festival begins 
with the full illumination of all the 
streets. The assembly is held at the 
Pretor’s, or Mayor’s, where there is 
an elegant entertainment with the Royal 
Court. The grand procession, that 
cleses the festival, begins at ten o'clock. 
It only differs from other processions in 
this, that besides all the priests, friars, 
and religious orders of the city, there 
are placed at equal distances from each 
other ten lofty machines made of wood 
and pasteboard, elegantly ornamented, 
representing temples, tabernacles, and 
a variety of beautiful pieces of architec- 
ture. These are furnished by the dif- 
ferent convents and religious fraterni- 
ties, who vie with each other in the 
richness and elegance of the work. 
Some of them are not Jess than sixty 
feet high. They are filled with figures 
of saints and of angels, made of wax, 
so natural and so admirably well painted, 
that many of them seem really to be 
alive. All these figures are prepared 
and dressed out in rich robes of gold 
and silver tissue. A great silver box, 
containing the benes of St. Rosalia, 
closes the procession. It is carried by 
chirty-six masons of the city. The 
archbishop and the senate walk behind 
it. The great square, before the Pre- 
tor’s palace, and the fountain in the 
centre, one of the largest and finest in 
Europe, are converted into a great illu- 
mination, the whole being enlivened by 
two military bands of music. 

At last there is a mutual and friendly 
interchange of congratulations through 
the whole assembly, which soon after 
disperses to repair to the Corso, and in 
the next morning every thing resumes 
its accustomed form and order. Every 
body is fatigued and exhausted by the 
incessant feasting, watching and dissi- 
pation of these five days. 

Such is the annual festival of St. Ro- 
salia at Palermo; a celebration little 
known to foreigners, yet unquestionably 
far superior in the splendor and pomp 
of its entertainments, to those of the 
Holy Week at Rome, the Ascension at 
Venice, or, indeed, any other festival I 
have ever had the fortune to witness or 
to read of. 
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THE CONVENT OF THE CAPUCHINS. 


The celebrated Convent of the Cap- 
uchins, about a mile without the city of 
Palermo, contains nothing very remark- 
able but its burial-place, whic his indeed 

a singular curiosity. This is a vast 
daiainen apartment divided into gal- 
leries, the walls on each side of which 
are hollowed into a variety of niches, as 
if intended for a great collection of stat- 
ues. Instead of statues, these niches 
are filled with dead bodies, set upright 
on their legs and seeured by the back to 
the inside of the niche. The number 
of these is not less than three thousand ; 
and all being dressed in the clothes they 
usually wore, they form a most respect- 
able and venerable assembly. The skin 
and muscles, by a certain preparation, 


become as dry and hard as a piece of 


stock-fish, and although many of them 
have been here upwards of two hundred 
and fifty years, yet none are reduced to 
skeletons : the muscles, indeed, in some, 
appear to be a good deal more shrunk 
than in others ; probably because these 
persons had been more attenuated at 
the time of their death. Here the peo- 
ple of Palermo pay daily visits to their 
deceased friends, and recal with plea- 
sure and regret the scenes of their past 
life; here they familiarize themselves 
with their future state, and choose the 
company they would wish to keep in the 
other world. It is a common thing to 

make choice of their niche: the bodies 
of the princes and first nobility are 
lodged in handsome chests or trunks, 
some of them richly adorned: these 
are not in the shape of coffins, but all 


of one width, and about a foot and a half 


or two feet deep. The keys are kept 
by the nearest relations of the family, 
who sometimes come and drop a tear 
over their departed friends. 


LA BAGARIA. 


There is a small country-place to the 
eastof Palermo, called La Bagaria, nine 
miles distant, where the principal no- 
bility have their country palaces. The 
palace of the Prince of Valguarnera is, 
I think, by far the finest and most beau- 
tiful of the houses of the Bagaria, which, 
for its singularity, certainly is not to be 
paralleled on the face of the earth ; it 
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belongs to the Prince of Palagonia, a 
man of immense fortune, who has de- 
voted his whole life to the study of mon- 
sters and chimeras, greater and more 
ridiculous than ever entered into the 
imagination of the wildest writers o* ro- 
manee and kright-errantry. 

The amazing crowd of statues that 
surround his house appear at a distance 
like a little army drawn up for its de- 
fence, but when you get amongst them 
and every one assumes his true likeness, 
you imagine you have got into the re- 
gions of delusion and enchantment; for 
of all that immense group, there is not 
one made to represent any object 
in nature. Nor is the absurdity of 
the wretched imagination that created 
them less astonishiug than its wonderful 
fertility. It would require a volume to 
describe the whole, and a sad volume 
would it indeed make. He has put the 
heads of men to the bodies of every 
sort of animal, and the heads of every 
other animal to the bodies of men. 
Sometimes he makes a compound of 
five or six animals that have no sort of 
resembdance in nature. He puts the 
head of a lion to the neck of a; 
the body of a lizard, the legs of a goat, 
the tail of a fox. On the back of this 
monster he puts another, if possible still 
more hideous, with five or six heads, 
and a bush of horns that beats the beast 
in the Revelations all to nothing. The 
statues that adorn, or rather deform the 
great avenue, and surround the court of 


goose, 


the palace amount to six hundred. The 
inside of this enchanted castle corres- 
ponds exactly with the outside. It is 


in every respect as whimsical and fan- 
tastical, and you cannot turn yourself to 
any side without being stared in the face 
by some hideous figure or other. Some 
of the apartments are spacious and mag- 
nificent, with high arched roofs, which, 
instead of plaster or stucco, are com- 
pose xd entirely of Jarge mirrors, nicely 
joined toge ther. The effect that these 
produce, (as each of them make a small 
angle with the other) is exactly that of 
a multiplying glass, so that when three 
or four people are walking below, there 
is always the appearance of three or 
four hundred walking above. The 


whole of the doors are likewise covered 
over with small pieces of mirror cut into 
the most ridiculous shapes, and inter- 
mixed with a great variety of crystal 
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and glass of different colors. 
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chimney-pieces, windows and _ side- 
boards, are crowded with pyramids and 
pillars of tea-pois, caudie-cups, bowls, 
cups, saucers, &c., strongly cemented 
together; some of these columns are 
not without their beauty: one of them 
has a large china utensil for its base, 
and a circle of pretty little flower-pots 
fur its capital; the shaft of the column, 
upwards of four feet long, is composed 
entirely of tea-pots of different sizes, 
diminished gradually from the base to 
the capital. The profusion of china that 
has been employed in forming these co- 
Jumns is incredible. There are probably 
not less than forty pillars and pyramids 
formed in this strange fantastic manner. 
Most of the rooms are paved with fine 
marble tables of different colors, that 
lwk like so many tomb-stones. Some 
of these are richly wrought with lapis- 
lazuli, porphyry, and other valuable 
stones. ‘These are made of the finest 
tortoise-shell, mixed with mother-of- 
pearl, ivory, and a variety of metals, and 
are mounted on fine stands of solid brass. 
The windows of this enchanted castle 
are composed of a variety of glass of 
every different color, mixed without any 
sort of order or regularity—blue, red, 
green, yellow, purple, violet; so that, 
at each window, you may have the 
heavens and earth of whatever color 
you choose, only by looking through the 
pane that pleases you. The bed-cham- 
ber and dressing-room are like two 
apartments in Noah’s ark; there is 
acarce a beast, however vile, that he has 
not placed there—toads, frogs, serpents, 
lizards, scorpions—ail cut out in mar- 
ble of their respective colors. There 
are a good many busts, too, that are not 
less singularly imagined. Some of these 
make a very handsome profile on one 
side: turn to the other, and you have a 
skeleton; here you see a nurse with a 
child in her arms; its back is exactly 
that of an infant; its face is that of a 
wrinkled oid woman of ninety. The 
tamily statues are perhaps the greatest 
curiosity of all; they have been done 
frem some old pictures, and make a 
most venerable appearance; he has 
dressed them out from head to foot in 
new and elegant suits of marble, and, 
indeed, the effect it produces is more 
ridiculous than anything that can be 
conceived. Their shoes are all of black 


marble, their stockings generally of red ; 
their clothes are of different colors— 
blue, green and variegated, with a rich 
lace of giallo-antico. The periwigs of 
the men and head-dresses of the ladies 
are of fine white ; so are their shirts, 
with long flowing ruffles of alabaster. 
The walls of the house are covered with 
some fine basso-relievos of white marble, 
in good taste, the only things which are 
so, in a palace of astonishing splendor, 
but which well merits the name of the 
Palace of the Grotesque and Hideous. 


THE SIGNORA CROZZA DI MORTO.* 


Qual’ e il piu bel colore 
Sul volto feminil? Quel de) pudore. 
—0O tu che hai scorse tante dotte carte, 
Qual’ e arte d’amar? L’amar senz’ arte. 


A whimsical and singular cirenm- 
stance occurred about eighteen months 
ago in Palermo, which cast into the 
shade the budget, the aristocracy and 
the press. For the allotted “* nine days” 
due to every new wonder, the whole 
city talked of nothing but the Signora 
Crozza di Morto. She is a lady of 
twenty years of age, her person beauti- 
ful and exquisitely proportioned, her 
complexion white and pure as snow, 
and her voice soft as a siren’s. She is 
distinguished alike by genius and ac- 
complishment. She plays on the piano- 
forte like De Meyer, sings like Made- 
moiselle Deley, and dances like Made- 
moiselle Augusta. Her fortune, more- 
over, is $300,000 a year—an excellent 
heart, and a spotless fame. But as a 
fatal ill-chance would have it—(such 
was the story which speedily spread 
through Palermo on the arrival of the 
fair and eccentric stranger, who was 
the only daughter of wealthy Russian 
parents, though born in France‘—her 
mother, about twenty years ago, saw a 
display of the Phantasmagoria, and was 
so strongly struck with one horrible 
spectre in particular, that after eight 
months she was delivered of a child 
who would have been beautiful as an 
angel, if she had not been born with 
the strange but horrible deformity of a 
skeleton hand and a face like that of a 
skull. 


* Crozza di Morto sicnifics 9 Death's Head 
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The sensation awakened by so ex- 
traordinary a case, and so extraordinary 
a person, among the lively Sicilians, 
may be imagined. The lady was 
known to be the perfection of all love- 
liness in every respect but these two 
fatal particulars. She was reputed, 
also, to be of a wayward and very ori- 
ginal character, very fearless and inde- 
pendent, and now the sole mistress of 
her own liberty and of her enormous 
fortune. She wore her face covered 
with a mask and veil, and the fearful 
skeleton hand carefully gloved. 

It was not long before, in spite of 
these ramored but unseen deformities, 
her wealth, singularity and other 
charms, attracted many a suitor to her 
mysterious but golden shrine—espe- 
cially gentlemen of small fortune and 
high nobility, whom the $300,000 a 
year could have reconciled to the em- 
braces of the eldest daughter of Lucifer 
himself;—but they had all a fearful 
trial to undergo before the coveted prize 
was to be won. The Venus with the 
face of a skull—the Crozza di Morto— 
receives at home all her Jovers, her face 
covered with the perpetual mask and 
veil. She sings, dances, enchants, 
transports, and when ecstacy is at its 
height, she suddenly lays aside her 
glove, and reveals first the spectacle of 
the scarified hand, the hand of a skele- 
ton! Some fashionable Jovers have 
been known to endure this horrible 
spectacle with an unflinching courage ; 
but when this wonderful creature, who 
appeared sometimes almost to derive a 
strange gratification from the exercise 
of this dreadful power to appal and re- 
pulse, went a step farther, and raised 
her veil and took off her mask, no one 
had yet been found with nerves equal 
to the fearful trial. Fortune, genius, 
wit, grace, goodness, loveliness of form, 
mind and heart, were all hastily and 
shudderingly resigned, rather than en- 
counter the hideous fate of a life-union 
with that hand and head of Death! 
Intrepid soldiers who had dared the 
dread King of Terrors many a time 
when appearing in his own grimmest 
form, shrank back appalled, as well 
they might, from before his sickening 
features, when thus revealed in mon- 
strous combination with all the other 
possible charms of maiden youth and 
loveliness. 

At last the lady met with a lover 
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whose passion she herself could, and 
did return; a lover who would have 
been worthy indeed of her, even had 
not the pertection of her graces, of both 
mind and person, been marred by the 
fatal defects | have described. Gener- 
ous, noble, accomplished and intellec- 
tual, after visiting her from the curiosi- 
ty with which all Palermo was possess- 
ed, the mysterious interest attaching to 
her—compassion for so unhappy a curse, 
resting on the unoffending head of one 
so matchless in every other charm—and 
delight im the singular powers of mind 
and the admirable qualities of heart she 
displayed, soon converted the slight de- 
gree of curiosity with which he came 
mto a true, fervent and exalted passion, 
For the first time, the lady felt herself 
loved as she would be, for the first time 
reciprocated it with a still more lavish 
wealth of affection, and for the first time 
dreaded herself the effect of the fatal 
ordeal to which the attachment of those 
who sought her hand was to be subject- 
ed. Nevertheless, she did not attempt 
to soften the picture of the spectacle 
which she told him he would have to 
behold, even while she confessed her 
own dread of the effect it would pro- 
duce upon his affection. But he an- 
swered, that he loved her heart, and 
not her person, and that no reality could 
exceed what he had already pictured to 
himself, and to which his heart had 
already fully reconciled his imagination. 
Fully satisfied, at last, of the sincerity 
and devotion of his love—a love the more 
highly to be prized from the nature of the 
qualities upon which it was bestowed, she 
consented to the bridal, though she said, 
that she would not endanger its com- 
pletion by revealing to him the fatal se- 
cret of her face until after he should 
have become irrevocably her husband. 
He might then see all, even though he 
should on the instant fly from her in 
horror and disgust. She would, at 
least, have once been his wife; and 
should, at least, have acquired the title, 
both to the happiness of bearing his 
name, and to that of bestowing upon 
him a large share of that wealth, the 
fatal possession of which had attracted 
so many suitors unworthy of it and of 
her. In aword, the marriage contract 
was signed. the lady insisting on be- 
stowing upon her reluctant husband 
half of her enormous estates. 

“ When ever you will no longer sut- 
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fer me,” she said, “to be your wife, I 
shall have, in the death to which that 
sentence will doom me. the comfort of 
having made happy with riches the 
only man I have loved, or could love, 
and he will, at least, repay me with a 
few tears to my memory.” 

The nuptial day at last arrives. This 
singular ceremony is completed, in the 
midst of an extraordinary magnificence 
and splendor. The fatal veil which hid 
the mysterious face of the Crozza di 
Morto, glistens with diamonds. The 
parties return from the church, and the 
husband kneels before his wife, to en- 
counter that dread ordeal which none 
have before encountered and proved 
equalto endure. Sheraises her hand to 
unclasp the fastening of her mask. What 
an instant for the trembling husband, 
whose heart almost ceases to beat, and 
whose countenance becomes stamped 
with a deadly paleness, as if already in 
reflection of that which he js about to 
behold! The mask at last falls—and 
one instantaneous glance suffices to re- 
veal to him the whole mystery of the 
Crozza di Morto. ‘Through tears of 
happiness, it is a face of almost angelic 
beauty that is smiling upon him ! 
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The truth was, that this singular and 
eccentric creature had carried out the 
caprice of wearing two masks, the un- 
der one representing indeed a skull— 
her object being to protect herself from 
the arts of those unworthy suitors, 
whose attraction would be her enormous 
wealth alone, and to make choice of one 
who should love her as she would be 
beloved, for her mind and heart alone. 
She had also had made a glove for one 
hand, curiously fashioned to resemble 
the hand of a skeleton. With these 
she had effectually frightened off all 
those upon whom. with her quick pow- 
ers of discernment of character, she 
had herself no disposition to bestow 
that hand. She had come to Palermo 
from Naples, having come originally 
from France, where, as I have before 
said, she was born of Russian parents. 
This curious history of the Crozza di 
Morto, or “* Death’s Head,” has already 
moved the genius of all the authors of 
Sicily, besides having served as a theme 
for the celebrated poets of some of the 
large Italian theatres. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ARTICLE. 


Tue uncertainty of political affairs 
has added much to the dulness which 
usually, at this season of the year, per- 
vades commercial and financial matters. 
The extraordinary and ruinous eflect 
upon the solvency of existing paper, 
which anything like an approach to hos- 
tilities between nations, always produces 
in the commercial world, would be great- 


ly heightened, at this time, in the case of 


the United States, should such an event 
be possible. 
itself sufficient to cause a pause in the 
general movement of capital ; and would 
do so, were the currency on a perfectly 
sound basis. It is not to be disguised, 
however, that the power of England 
over the affairs of this continent is, per- 
haps, greater through financial than mil- 
itary means. The credit of the United 
States, by the failure of many of the 
states in 1840, was not only shaken, but 
so entirely destroyed, that a few million 
dollars could not be borrowed in Europe 
on any terms, on the credit of the Fede- 
ral G yvernment: a vovernment w hich, 
having paid up in the first 60 years of 
its existence, the expenses of two wars, 
and the purchase of an “ Empire,’ 

amounting, principal and interest, to 
$450.000.000; was entirely out of debt, 
and had the resources ot 17,000,000 of 
active and prosperous Anglo-Saxons at 
its command. That government could 
not raise a dollar on its credit, in time of 
profound peace at home or abroad. 
This arose, not only from the discredit 
which grew out of repudiation, but from 
the c )-operation of the enemies of re- 
publican institutions. Aristocrats and 
monarchists did not fail to seize upon 
such circumstances to hold up republi- 
can institutions to contempt, and to in- 
dulge in the hope that boasting discredit 
might be the means of disaster, in case 
of hostilities. Up to this moment, that 
discredit does continue to a considerable 
extent: or we might rather say, that 
confidence has returned only in a very 
insignificant degree. Some small 
amounts of United States’ stock have, 
indeed, been retailed in London; but 
the actual taking of an American loan 


This consideration is of 


has not, as yet, nor would it readily oc- 

cur, for some time to come. Indeed, 

even among our own capitalists it is 
very difficult to reburnish the tarnished 
escutcheons of some of the western 
states. As an instance, Indiana has 
passed a law, during the last session of 
her legislature, by which she agrees to 
pay a tax of 75 cents per rate able poll, 
and 75 cents per $100 of valuation, and 
appropriate it towards the discharge of 
the interest on a portion of her public 
debt; on condition that the creditors 
subscribe $2,250,000, to complete the 
Wabash and Erie canal. and _ look 
solely to that work, and its lands, for 
reimbursement, not only for the new 
loan, but for half of the old debt. Not- 
withstanding this favorable movement, 
the bonds have not improved in market 
value ; partly owing to fears of hostili- 
ties ; but, to a very consid rable extent, 

to fears of the misappropriati on by In- 

diana of the proceeds of the tax, as she 
did the revenues of the Wabash canal, 
solemnly ple deed to the payment of the 
state interest. If this feeling exists at 
all on this side the Atlantic, m how much 
greater degree would it influence the 
views of capitalists abroad, in time of 
difficulties: which, if they occur, will 
grow out of the increasing desire to check 
the spread of the republican power on 
this continent. The French king has, 
it is well known, been actively em- 
ployed, personally, in ** electioneering,” 
if it may be so expressed, among the 
powers of Kur ype, against the United 
States, in the matter of the Oregon. 
The influence of powerful political in- 
terests, added to the existing discredit, 

will prove fatal to any atte mpts to bor- 
row abroad. There is, within the 
country, almost exhaustless res yurces, 
and the government would have no dif- 
ficulty in its financial arrangements, if 
the monetary system was proof against 
the exigencies of a state of warfare. 
Unfortunately, however, one of the 
most serious consé juences of a rupture, 
would be the complete prostration of 
our banking system, amid the ruins of 
which the government would find it 
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difficult to procure e ither loans or taxes. 
This power of the English government 
exists now to a far greater extent than it 
did in the last war, when it was exerted 
with an almost fatal effect, for the rea- 
son, that the number of banks is now 
far greater, and the extent of outstand- 
ing credits very much larger in propor- 
tion to the country, or 
the amount of spe cie held by the banks, 
than they were then. Just previous to 
the last war, the old National Bank 
went into liquidation, and a large por- 
tion of its oapitil was remitted abroad. 


busine SS of the 


Eastern States, 
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There were then in operation 88 banks, 
with a capital of $42,610,601; a circu- 
lation of $28,100,000, and specie in 
hand $15,400,000. During the first 
year of the war, all the banks south of 
New-England failed. The banks of 
that section, where the war was unpo- 
pular, and was vehemently opposed, 

sustained themselves by grasping for 
specie, and reposing loans to the fede- 
ral government. The amount borrow- 

ed by the government during the war, 
was $41,000,000, and was subscribed in 
the following proportions : 


iin tea animale on wo ee ee $52,900,000 


New- York, Pennsylvania, Mary land, and Dis. Columbia, . . 35,790,000 


Southern and Western,........- 


These large advances by New-York, 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore, throw 
heavy balances against those cities in 
June 1, 1811,. ...1,709,000, 


“ 3, 1812,....3,915,000, 
s 1, 1613,....6,171,000, 


The Massachusetts banks drew near 
$6,000,000 from the rest of the 
embarrassing the government to a fear- 
ful extent. So much so, that it was 
obliged to issue 6 per cent. stor k at 80, 
treasury The 
the curre ney ranged 


Union, 


and take pay in notes. 


di pres iation of 


from 5 to 20 per cent. Nor was the 
conduct of the Massachusetts banks the 
only source of evil; it only came in aid 


of the policy of the enemy, which is 
described in the following extract from 
the address of the directors of the Phila- 
delphia to the citizens, August 
30, lel ) 


banks, 


“From the moment when the rigorous 
vlockade of the ports of the United States 
prevented the exportation of our produce, 
foreign supplies could be paid for only in 
specie; and as the importation of foreign 
goods in the eastern states has been large, 

i 


it has, for many months past, occasioned a 


continual drain from the banks; this drain 
has heen much creased hy a trade in 
British government bills of exchange, 
which ha heen extens vely -arried on, 
and has caused very large sums to be ex- 


ported from the United States.” 


The Secretary of the Treasury in the 


2,320,000 





ee ee ere 


favor of the east ; and the specie in the 
vaults of the Massachusetts banks, was 
as follows : 


June 1, 1814,....7,326,000, 
- 1815,. ...3,915,000, 
. 1816,. . . .1,270,000. 


report for the same year, in alluding to 
the extreme diffic ulty of procuring loans, 
remarks as follows: 


“The present state of our country, grow- 
ing out of the unjust policy y of the ene my, 
as well as the unusual manner in which he 
lls for new and ex- 
traordinary exertions on the part of the na- 
tion,” &«c, 


The policy : the enemy was, as well 
to afflict the United States as to pro- 
vide for his own wants in Canada ; to 
sell bills drawn on the imperi lal govern- 
for which means the 
country became spec dily exhausted of 
coin, and extraordinary disasters result- 


prosec utes the war, ca 


ment specie, by 


ed, notwithstanding that the amount 
of outstanding credits, at the time that 
movement was commenced, was not 


large, in proportion to the amount of 
specie on which they were based. Those 
outstanding are fearfully 
great; and in order to in how 
much weaker a position the Massachu- 
setts banks now are, than when the last 
war touk place, we will compare the 
leading items. 


credits now 


} 
observe 
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MASSACHUSETTS BANKS. 


Capital. Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposites, 
1811...6,685,000. .. .10,102,574. .. .1,513,000. . . .2,355,571. . . .3,385,721 
1812. . .7,960,000. . . .10,258,705. . . .3,681,696. . . .2,162,358. . . .4,735,526 
1845. .30,970,000. . . .52,648,729. . . .3,357,904. . . 14,339,686. ..11,668,134 


eight. Nor is Massachusetts alone in 
this extended position. The following 
is a table of the leading banks that have 
made returns, on or about January, in 
fifteen states, embracing 412 specie pay- 
ing banks; as follows: 


The specie held by those banks now, 
is less in amount than in the first year 
of the last war: and the cash liabilities 
are, $26,007,820, against $6,897,884. 
That is to say, the specie was then one 
to two of liabilities : and is now one to 
FEATURES OF FOUR HUNDRED AND TWELVE BANKS OF 


COMPARATIVE LEADING 


THE UNITED STATES AT THE CLOSE OF EACH OF TWO YEARS. 





1845. 1846. 

Loans. Specie. Loans, Specie. 

Massachusetts... .. -48,770,975. .. .4,587,140. .. .52,648,729. . . .3,367,904 

New-Hampshire.... 2,277,631.... 115,334.... 2,365,325.... 118,018 

DARING... 0 Taha aicbines 4,785,314.... 192,444.... 5,014,200.... 205,588 

New-York.......-..73,091.796. 8,968,092. .. .74,780,435. .. .8,8R4,545 

Maryland.......... 9.677.773... .1,805.336.....2 90,143,299. ...1,861.500 

IN i on ces 12,623,508. . . .2,126,497. .. .13,957,41 1. ...-2,016,044 

53 North ¢ arolina Wy ts: aiken JA: 576,474. ... 2,464,874. ... 653,855 

p % South Carolina..... 5,831,508... .1,032,728.... 6,364,479.... 871,514 

: a New-Orleans. ...... 3,108,450... .8,138,987.... 4,482,232. ...6,182,080 

, 3 DORs on kg wi wk ae 2,008,162... .1,120,013.... 3,027,615. . ..1,079,306 
a3 Missouri........... 1,508,062... .1,973,441.... 2,711,608... 1,453,614 : 

i Kentucky ....<<+s.<« 4,446,515. .. .1,282,814.... 4,944,062 -1,275,.308 

S Tennessee ......... 3,403,266.... 712,073.... 3,561,542.... 709.672 

: e Pennsylvania . . . . . .23,347,426. . . .5,986,225....2 27,102.50 5.202.230 

e New-Jersey........ 5,133,445.... 531,758.... 5.697.715... 570,683 

; Teta oss si ac ba di 202,311,259 39,229,356 229,286,033 35,061,861 








Circulation Deposites. Circulation. Deposites. 
Massachusetts... ... 12,183,158. . .12,234,304. . . .14,339,686. . .11,668,135 , 
New-Hampshire.. . . oo’ 984,233. ... .1,031,508 
ae RR Si ite ] 980,538... re 116,961. <« e ..1,304.401 
Sf. ie 20,152,219... 30, 391.6: 91,625,239. . .31.773.996 
Maryland.......... ] 856,641 3,167, 120. «- 2%159,140. .. .3,113,650 
OME 5.555.924... .2.800,008. .. . anos 645... 3,004,708 
North Carolina ..... 1,118,693.... 295,246. . 1,324,413 65,427 
South Carolina .....- 1,936,870... .1,459,095.... Saree .767,110 
New-Orleans....... 9. 082,130....6,589,059.... 2,556,895. . . 6,223,915 
Indiana...... Sees ie 3,101,000.... 392,7 744. . 3,527,351.... 359,268 
RS 1,355,970... .1,376, 45 poe 2195, R40 1,295,508 
Kentucky.......... 2.194.344.... 673,3914.... 2,586,672.... 733,166 
Tennessee......... 1,018,741.... 294,657.... 1,293,247.... 204,404 
Pennsylvania ...... 8,375,495. ..12,269,288. . ..10,107,188...13,748,341 
New-Jersey........ 1,986,13 ... 2al0 oes. 2,387,342. ...1,818,353 

65,269,925 75,485,679 74,527.154 78,311,889 


These returns, in the aggregate, compare as follows : 


fF ooy Ss 
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Loans, Specie. Circulation, Deposits, 
BOG . . costed O08 oc: 6.966 BIs229j3OD. 2 oes 65,269,925..... 379,485,679 
1B46, ... . «229,206,033 ..2 242 = 39,061,861...... 44021 lat cee 78,311,889 
Decrease, 4,167,495 
Increase, . . 26,974,774 9,257,229 .....- 2,826,210 


The result is, a great decrease in spe- 
cie, with a general increase in outstand- 
ing credits. This isa great e x pansion, 
and was kept in chec k only by the in- 
disposit ion to extend merc vantile enter- 
yrise, in the face of an approaching re- 
duction in the tariff, and political unea- 
siness. In our January number we gave 
the value of the imports and exports of 
the United States for the fiscal year, 
ending June, 1845, as compared with 
previous years. Showing, that as com- 
pared with the year 1844, the ex- 
ports of | vroduce and goods had not in- 
creased in value, while the imports of 
goods had been enhanced some $14,- 
000,000, the two first quarters of the 
fiscal year 1846, ending December 31, 
1845, show an important decrease in 
business from the same period of the 
previous year. Had not the impe nding 
action of Congress checked’ the import 
trade, a renewed impulse would have 
been given to the export of specie ; and 
the overwrought credits of the banks 
have already experienced a revulsion. 
As the banks now stand, it is very ap- 
pare nt that the y are not in a position to 
encounter any hostile movement in fi- 
nancial matters, on the part of Great 
Britain. The expenses of the North 
American provinces, in time of peace, 
exceed the revenues; and drafts are an- 
nually made on the imperial govern- 
ment to meet the deficit. In case of 
hostilities the armaments on the north- 
ern frontier would be on a gigantic 
scale. The whole wealth and strength 
of the empire would be concentrated for 
the retention of those provinces ; and the 
outlay of money, in the provinces, would 
neces: arilybe immense there,aswell as for 
preparations in the West Indies. These 
enormous expenses would be provided 
for in the same manner in which, on a 
mu : smaller scale, the y were me t in 
the last war; viz., by extensive sales 
of government bills for specie, at low 
rates. By these means, a large portion 
of the 35 millions of specie, now held 
by the above-mentioned 412 banks, 
would be transferred to the military 
chests of Canada; and the more readi- 
ly, that about three-fourths of it is fo- 


reign coin. This operation has the two- 
fold benefit of supplying the Canadian 
forces with the indispensable article of 
gold ; and also of severely crippling the 
movements of the United States govern- 
ment, and of adding to the burdens and 
horrors of war, the insolvenc y and ruin 
of all mercantile men in the Union. The 
currency is now in a state nearly as in- 
flated as when, in 1839, it broke down 
and ruined thousands, who sought and 
obtained relief only in a general bank- 
rupt act. In that year the late National 
Bank failed; oi when sinking into 
bankruptcy, it strove, with all its dying 
energy, to break the banks of New- 
York, in order to cover up, in the gene- 
ral insolvency, its own rottenness. The 
attempt was made by large and reckless 
sales of foreign bills, drawn on credits, 

to procure, in payment, the liabilities of 
the New-York banks; and, instantly 
and rigorously, demanding specie in pay 

ment. The low state of the credit of 
the United States bank abroad, and the 
preceding prudent conduct of the New- 
York banks, alone averted a general 
suspension; in the chaos of which, the 
old bank would have again become the 
depository of the federal government. 

In fact, the final failure and liquidation 
of the bank in January, 1841, alone 
prevented it from being restored, as the 
fiscal agent of the new government, 
which came into office in March, 1841. 
The principle on which the bank acted, 
in that atte mpt to break the New-York 
institutions, is precisely the same as 
that on which its power of regulation is 
supposed to be founded. That isto say, 
where the mother bank, or its branches, 
were located, they became the medium 
for nearly all the collection business of 
that point; as for instanee, the branch 
in New-York received all the govern- 
ment revenues, and nearly all the inter- 
nal exchanges passed through it. The 
notes that were due the merchants of 
New-York were deposited there, and 
were sent, through other branches, to all 
parts of the Union for collection; and 
in return, all the paper due in New- 
York, to all parts of the union, was sent 
from the other branches for collection, 
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to the bank in New-York; all these 
notes, added to the government reve- 
nues, were paid to the United States 
Bank, in the liabilities of all the other 
banks of the city of New-York ; and as 
a consequence, it was always a creditor- 
bank to a very conside rable extent. If, 
for any length of time, it continued to 
demand specie from the others, for the 
balances thus created, it would soon 
draw all to itself, and the others would 
break. While it was itself in a sound 
and healthy state, it was never to its in- 
terest to do this; on the contrary, it8 in- 
terest was to produce constant fluctua- 
tions. Now it would relax its demands, 
and the progressive movement of the 
other institutions would make money 
plenty and cheap. By a little rigor of 
action it could then check their move- 

ment, and force money and exchange up 
to extravagant rates, of which it availed 
itself, and without which it could not 
have maintained its uniform 8 per cent. 
dividends—a pressure and rise in the 
rate of interest was all that it wished to 
produce. In 1839, however, its object 
was to force a general suspension; and 
well was it for the public weal that, on 
that occasion, it no longer exercised the 
power of a government bank. It had 
only the ordinary business of a state 
bank, and could not legitimately obtain 
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tions. It had, therefore, recourse to the 
illegitimate sale of large amounts of fic. 
titious foreign bills, which bills were 
protested for non-payment. Had its 
credit been stronger it would have ef. 
fected its object. Now, as far as the 
exercise of this power goes, the English 
government in Canada stands to our fi- 
nancial interests in a more —a 
position than ever could the late Na- 
tional Bank ; because a limitless amount 
of bills may be drawn on the imperial go- 
vernment, and sold for specie, without 
regard to price, to carry out a political 
object. ‘This power exists only in con- 
sequence, and through the instrumen- 
tality of our paper system. In time of 
peace it is by no means to the interest 
of England to disturb the currenc y; on 
the other hand, a full paper currency, 
cheaper than her own, is a pos 
means of selling her goods, and kee ping 
exchanges in her favor. Such is now 
the condition of our banking movement, 
as seen in the above table; and, if un- 
disturbed by political apprehensions, a 
large and unhealthy consumption of 
English goods would result. The fol- 
lowing table of the imports of four lead- 
ing articles, imported into the United 
States, two free of duty, and two pay- 
ing high duties, is indicative of the in- 
fluence of currency upon imports ge- 


the credits of the New-York institu- nerally. 
IMPORT OF SUGAR, MOLASSES, TEA, AND COFFEE, INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH THE POPULATION AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
Years. Population. Sugar. Duty. Molasses. Duty. Coffee, Duty. Tea. Duty. 
Quantity. Sugar, Br. 
Ibs. Ib. galls. gall, Ibs Ib Tbs. Ib. 

1891. 9,654,596. 59,512,835 3cts. 9,086,982 5cts. 21,973,659 5cts. 4,975 5,646 12a50c 
$892 cnckce~scs 98,305,670 ..... 11,990,569. .... 25,782,890 .... 6,639,434 .....: 
| eee lll PO: ee, of)! ° 
RSE, sc bbn ens nde eT COE oem DOERR ERE ER wo cu DORN ee cccs. O,F20 AGT dscums 
REO. codeacd occ 0 itt ee cewe Tees sexe 43,190,600. ... 1020858 ..ccs ° 
SNS know awn se 84,902,955 .... 13,843,045 .... 37,319,497 .... 10,108,900 ...... 
SOc 76,701,629 .... 13,376,502 .... 50,051,986 .... 5,875,638 ...... 
OBS . dec cces es BO SG5051 .. .. 13,303.65! 16 DO LOGC ccc TOT AR? Ccccss 
Se Scab es bsaken 63,307 204 .... 10,150,024 .... 51,138, =n stee “ERIC TNO cicce 
1830. 12,866,020. 86,483,04@ .... 8,374,139 5 $1. 188,2 24 2 8,609,415 10a 40 
DEN tivwwesews's 109,014,654 .... 17,085,878 .... 81,7 “pe i S108 B67 .uscous 
1832 .......2... 66,452,28024 15,860,553 .... 91.722'329 free. 9,906,606 free. 
RE nc cdedl onsets 97 ,688,132 15,693,050 , 99,955,020 .... 14,639,822 ..... ° 
1834 ......... -- 115,389,855 17,086,472 80,150,366 .... 16,282,977 ....«» 
1835. 14,837,105. 126,036,239 18,971,603 Che kay aoe Ce) o , ie 
IWOO ciccin cnwasakWl See, hbo 8,051,784 93,790,507 .... 16,382,977 ..... ° 
ered ae ok ies 136,139,819 16,451,182 88,140,403 .... 16,982,114 ..... . 
SN is Wich ae bio 153,879,143 91,196,411 68,199,720 .... 14,416,112 wccccs 
DOs sacs «cvace 195,231,273 23,094,677 106,696,992 .... 9,349,817 ..... ° 
1840.17 063,353 . 120,939,585 19,703,620 94,996,095 .... 20,006,595 ...... 
1341.17,397 996. 184,264,881 19,355,028 114,984,783 .... 11,560,301 ...... 


1842.17,988,998. eee 
1843.18,580,000. 71,335,131 24 


17,834,927 112,865,927 
11,775,138 5 


15,692,094 ...c6 
13,869,366 ...c0 


92,914,557 





1844.19,109,954. 186/804 978 .... 22,675,333 .... 160,461,943 
1845.19,639,919.117,666,544 .... 18,301,033 .... 107,860,911 .... 


15,656,114 ....00 
19,630,045 ... 00 





1846. 


In 1833, the compromise tariff came 
into ope ration, and continued its bienni- 
al reductions down to 1832. In 1832, 
tea and coflee were made free of daty. 
The consumption of molasses, it ap- 
ears, is very nearly the same per head 
in 1845 as in 1821. The quantity im- 
ported has doubled, as has also the po- 
pulation. Sugar has increased in a 
greater ratio; = 1845, being a year of 
short crops in Cuba, the imports were 
small and the price high. Tea has 
been free of duty since 1832; but its 
consumption is not greater per head than 
when it paid aduty. The import of 
coffee in 1830 was about 4 lbs. pe r head, 
in 1845 it was 54 lbs. per head; or the 
average of the last three years was 64 
lbs. per head, ageinst 4 Ibs. per head 
when it paid duty, showing an increase 
of actual consumption of 50 per cent. 
This increase in the consu mpti on of cof- 
fee involved an increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar; and the qué antity 
taken of both ucla have been much 
larger, had the duty on the latter been 
less—one is a nece ssary accompany- 
ment of the « ithe r. It is observable, 
that the impr rt of both free and dutiable 
articles fluctuates greatly with the state of 
thecurrency. 1839 was a year of great 
expansion on the part of the banks, and 
the weight of the three articles, omitting 
molasses, imported in that year, was 
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321,938,860 lbs., or about 19 lbs. per 
head ; and in the next year of revulsion, 
the duties on sugar being the same, 
227,495,981 lbs., or about 13 Ibs. per 
head, only a decline of 33 per cent. 
The same influence produced a great 
falling off in the demand for British 
goods, and not only paralyzed the mar- 
kets for sales, but prevented the collec- 
tion of prior debts. Thus, our paper 
system is the instrument of English 
prosperity in time of peace, and the 
effective instrument of their wrath in 
time of war. Happily, affairs are taking 
a turn which will soon remove fears of 
a rupture from the market ; but will not 
do away with the duty of the govern- 
ment to prepare both for peace and war, 
by effectually separating the funds of 
the government from a system so fraught 
with danger. 

It is also matter of high importance 
that a permanent policy should be 
speedily adopted; one that will assure 
not only our own commerce ial and mantu- 
facturing interests of a cessation of com- 
mercial legislation, but also the com- 
mercial world, that henceforth there will 
be no more violent fluctuations in the 
monetary or commercial systems of the 
Union; and that into whatever channel 
capital or enterprise is hereafter di- 
rected, it will not be interfered with by 
governmental enactments. 
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NOTICES OF 


Wier & Purtwam’s Liprary or Cuorce 
Reapixc; Stories from the Italian 
Poets: being a summary in prose from 
the poems of Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, 
Ariosto and Tasso; with comments 
thronghont, occasional passages versified, 
and critical notices of the lives and genius 
of the authors. By Leten Huyt. 16mo. 

The Cricket onthe Hearth; a fairy tale ot 
home. By Cuartes Dickens. 16mo. 
25 cts. 

The Poetical’ Works of John Keats. 16mo. 


Wiley and Putnam’s Library, of the 
latest volumes of which we have just given 
the titles, has reached its sixtieth number, 
and all within the period of one year—a 
memorable example of perseverance and 
success in agood cause. Before this library 
was undertaken, some of the best books in- 
cluded in it had lain long on the shelves of 
the English importer, and though recom- 
mended to the trade by readers of taste 
and judgment, who had discovered their 
merits, were systematically rejected. They 
would not sell, they said; they were not 
like the Laura Matilda novels it was the 
fashion to publish; they might be good, 
but if so, they were too good—too good to 
sell. This was the complimentary treat- 

ment of the public by publishers of the old 
school, who one day woke up from their 
ancient belief, and found a library of Choice 
Reading actually established, publishing its 
volumes every week, relished, enjoyed and 
paid for by the people, who were thence- 
forth becoming rapidly discontented with 
the hack novels aforesaid. Here were 
books with thought in them, pure, piquant, 
witty in style, “‘ witha relish that inviteth,” 
as different as possible from the ordinary 
run of books for the people. They were 
separately good, and there was variety in 
them: for history and biography, Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, Lord Mahon’s Conde, and the 
Autobiography of Cellini, as full of wonder 
as Munchausen, and as full of information 
as Hume: for books of travels an entirely 
new school of observers and narrators— 
men of the world, of wit and character. 
Eothen. the first volume, was a shot fired 
into dullness from which it will not speedily 
recover. No writer can after this enter 
upon one of those’ jog-trot series of com- 
mouplaces which filled up books of travels 
formerly, without at least being aware of 
his impertinence. The reader of Eothen 
knows what may be seen and what can be 


said. The Crescent and the Cross, and 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Thackeray’s Journey from Cornhill to 
Cairo, belong tu the same class of writers, 
full of the prodigality of full heads and 
hearts. Sir Francis Head’s Bubbles, and 
Victor Hugo’s Rhine, came up to the 
standard. For fiction, in place of the novel 
of three volumes, we have the Amber 
Witch; Undine; Lady W illoughby ; : 
Zschokke’s Tales; the Crock of Gold, and 
such classicalities that are not too bulky or 
heavy to travel down readily to posterity, 
Then came Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt, and 
Professor W ‘leon, and Thomas Hood, and 
Laman Blanchard, and T. K. Hervey, and 
Charles Lamb, and Charles Dickens, and 
Keats, with Walter Savage Landor and 
De Quincey, and a host of others in reserve, 
Is it a wonder that the library should be 
sixty volumes old, “a great Cwsar fed on 
such meats,” or will it be a wonder if it 
reach the age of old Parr, and rejoice in a 
hundred and sixty ? 

Some of the recent volumes of the Li- 
brary have been among the best. Leigh 
Hunt’s Italian Poets introduces the reader, 
ignorant of the Italian language, to a new 
world of poetic beauty in the study of the 
great masters of song—Dante, Ariosto, Tasso 
T he Italian Pilgrim’s Progress, the story of 
Angelica, the Gardens of Armida, are un- 
equalled in beauty as prose narratives. The 
reader may, from a few days’ perusal of 
this delightful volume, gain a tamiliarity 
with the great authors which has cost 
scholars, before this “royal road” was 
made, years of study. 

We are glad to perceive that the Ameri- 
can series of this Library is advancing—not 
indeed so rapidly as the other, for it has not 
all the literature of the pastand of foreign 
countries to draw upon, but firmly and 
satisfactorily. Mr. Matthews’ Big Abel 
and Litthe Manhattan is the only new work 
of invention and fancy pub lished in this 
series, but works of this original character 
are never very frequent; and in the lighter 
departments of essay and description; “he 
series has béen fully sup ported by Headley 
and Cheever’s travels. Mr. Simms’ Wig- 
wam and Cabin contains some of the hes 
things he has done. In constructive skili 
it has seldom been surpe assed, while its 
pure ‘ly American material adds greatly te 
its vi ilue. Mrs. Kirkland’s Western Clear- 
ings” has been equally successful. By re- 
ference to our Literary Bulletin, the reader 
will see several new works aunounced— 
amoung others, a book with a curious title, 
by Herman Melville, a brother, we believe, 
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to the Secretary of Legation at London- 
Typee, the name of a tribe of the Marque 
sas, among whom—the naked, tattooed, 
beautiful, manly and womanly cannibals— 
the author was domesticated. A _ picture 
of these islanders may be looked for with 


interest. 





History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool and 
other fibrous substances; ineluding 
observations on Spinning, Dyeing and 
Weaving, also an account of the Pastoral 
Life of the Ancients, &c. &c.—New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 


We have before called attention to this 
valuable work, and think it deserves a 
more particular notice. In this commer 
cial age the four “ raw materials” of which 
it more especially treats, have come to be 
the powers which move and govern the 
world. Cotton alone forms a bond of peace 
and amity between the old and new 
worlds. The chicanery of politicians, and 
the bad ambition of the military are bound 
by the strong mutual interest which the 
two greatest nations of modern times have 
in the sale and purchase of cotton. The 
defence of New-Orleans, the last battle 
fought on this continent, affords not a bad 
illustration of the position cotton now 
holds in the commercial world. The 
myrmidons of England having overrun the 
Peninsula and driven back the veterans 
of France, under her ablest marshals, 
were hurled with desperate energy against 
the crescent city. The bales of cotton, 
defended by the indomitable heroism of 
western rifles, baffled the chosen troops of 
England, and they retired in disgrace. 
From that moment, Cotton has grown in 
importance, until England cannot dispense 
with it on any terms, and it has become a 
bond for her good behavior. The mer- 
cantile navy of the United States, is almost 
solely employed in its transportation. 
Linen and Wool, as well as Silk, have also 
become important items in national inter- 
course; and it is remarkable that in the 
last 30 years only, have these materials 
risen into great importance as articles of 
transportation. The ancient history of the 
now “rulers of the commercial world,” if 
they may so be called, is exceedingly in- 
teresting. Their slow progress through 
the dark period anterior to the Christian 
era, isin the volume of which we treat, 
traced with great labor and admirable skill. 
The struggle of the infant manufactures 
against the rude oppression of haughty 
military governments, and aristocracies— 
the restrictions and regulations they under- 
went, through the jealous avarice of rulers, 
and the sufferings of the early manufac- 
tures in consequence of the utter contempt 
with which all useful employments were 


regarded by the race of robbers, called 
nobles and princes, through long ages, are 
highly instructive; and the more so, when 
we reflect that ‘‘the age of chivalry is 
gone!’ and that war and military glory 
are rapidly exchanging places with the 
manufacturingarts. The formertfallinginto 
contempt, and the latter taking their proper 
place as the most honorable employments. 


(On all these points, the noble volame pub- 


lished by the Harpers, affords a mine of 
instruction and entertainment. 





The Attraction of the Cross; designed to 
illustrate the leading truths, obligations 
and hopesof Christianity. By Garpixrr 
Sprine, D. D. Third Edition. New- 
York, M. W. Dodd. 


The author of this work is well known 
among us, as an able and eloquent divine. 
It has evidently been prepared with much 
care and labor, and as a most appropriate 
and affectionate memento for his church 
and congregation, to whom it is very 
chastely and briefly dedicated. Of the 
peculiar views which it advocates, it does 
not befit us to judge. We can only assume 
his premises, and speak of the truth or 
clearness of his deductions, and the spirit 
n which they are made. The leading 
thoughts are clear, and often presented 
with power; the style, graceful and flow- 
ing, though sometimes diffuse. It is not 
the design of the work, as the author has 
avowed, to present even an outline of the 
evidences of Christianity, but rather “a 
transient view of them while standing by 
the cross.” And this view is presented 
with earnestness and sincerity, with a 
genuine, spiritual tone, which shows the 
whole heart to have been in it, and the 
great motive to have been a desire to 
bring this class of truths before the rising 
generation with greater prominence. 

The Cross of Christ, he says, is the hope 
of the world, not as a ritual emblem—not 
as a wonder working enchantment—but 
only as it is expressive of the truth of God, 
and of a religion that is internal, spiritual, 
practical, intelligible, and personal. It is 
a condensed view of that truth at which 
the author has aimed; and though his 
range is discursive, his object is truth, and 
his desire to utter only “the mind of the 
spirit.” 

From the twenty-two chapters, in which 
the work is comprised, those, On the truth 
of the Cross, The actual purpose of the 
Cross, Faith inthe Cross, The holiness of 
the Cross, and all things tributary to the 
Cross, evince much thought, and present 
a comprehensive view of the great truths 
on which the author supposes the plan 
of redemption to rest. The latter chapter 
has meny passages of greet foree and 
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that the 
results 


The leading thought is, 


government 


beauty. 
unity of the divine 
from its unity of design; that amidst the 
diversity, the inconceiv: ably ric h v ariety ol 
the deity’ 58 WwW orks, some one work—some 
great design, has a pre-eminence above the 
rest, and this great work and design, is the 
redemption—to be subserved by every 
other. This subserviency is illustrated by 
a brief induction from the material and 
intellectual creation. 

We commend the volume as one worthy 
of perusal and of deep interest, however 
much the reader may differ from the 
assumptions or the arguments of the author. 


Notes of a Jour ney from Cornhill to —- 
By Mr. Micuagt AnGeto TiTMaRsH, 
e. W. M. Thackeray,) 1 vol. 12mo. 
N.Y. Wiley and Putnam. 


This volume makes No. 58 of Wiley and 
Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading. It 
is written in chaste, flowing style, and is 
full of life and irresistible humour. With 


MONTHLY LITE 


THe new literary er the Messrs. 
Harpra, include ameng others the following im- 
portant and attractive works;—A volume of Dis 
courses and Sermons from the pen of the celebrated 


iterprises of 


Merle D’Aubigne,—or properly written Merle of 
D’Aubigné. Transieted by the Rev. Dr. Baird.— 
Gardner’s Farmers Dictionary, acomplete repertory 
of information on all subjects connected with Hus- 
bandry, Agriculture, &c.—Zumpt's Grammar, the 
improved edition, edited by Prof. Anthon.—A school 
abridgment of Anthou's, Smith’s Classical Dic- 
tionary.—Prof. McClintoch’s new series of Greek 


and Latin school books, on the model of Ollendorf’s 
system,—Sismondi’s Literature of 
Europe, new cdition.—A splendid Pictorial edition 
of Goldsmith’s Poems.—The Pictorial History of 
England, in numbers, which will speedily be com- 
menced. Also, Foster’s Lives of emineut British 
Statesmen.—Siddell’s & Scott's Greek Lexicon, 
which is rapidly drawing towards completion.—A 
new volume of Tales by Paulding.—A new work by 
the author of “Kate in Search of a Husband,” en- 
titled “ Jesse’s Flirtations.”—Two or three others 
of a kindred character, such as, “A Year with the 
Fravklins.’” By Miss E. Jane Cate.—* Elizabeth 
Benton, on the Connexion of Religion with Fashion- 
able Life.’—Hallam’s Constitutional History, the 
new edition.—A revised edition of Webster's Eng- 
lich Dictionary.—A series of their District 
School Library, being the fifth, &c. They have 





new 


recently issued some valuable books, such as Mill's 
“System of Logic, ratiocinative and inductive,”—a 


work of extraordi nary merit and scholarship.— 


Dwight’s System of Theology, a new improved 
edition, with a memoir of the author, &c., in 4 vols 
&yo.—A volume of Critical and Biographical Mis- 
cellanies. By W.H. Prescott, &c. —"The Pastoral 
Life and Manufactures of the Ancients, &c.’ 
yolume of extreme interest and value. 

Tue Apps.eTons have issued in their Literary 
Miscellany, Guizot's History of the English Revolu- 
tion, translated by Wm. Hazlett. 1 v. 8vo., in paper 
$1—clorvh $1,25. This is one of the most important 
ond valuable works issued this season, and demands 
more space and attention than we can give to it in 
our present number. with Arnold's Rome, 
aud scme other large works recently published by 
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less of the formality and pretension of op 


dinary volumes of travel, it presents a 
simple and often graphic picture of persons, 
places and scenes, which came to the eye 

of the writer, in a two months’ pleasure 
excursion in the Mediterranean, during 
which, under the most favourable circum. 
stances for seeing all that was worthy of 
note, he visited Malta, Athens, Smyrna, 
Constantinople, Jerusalem and Cairo. The 
opening of the first chapter, describing his 
own feelings and the scene before him on 


the morning of the first night at sea, after 
having left the chilly winds off the Isle of 


Wight for a more balmy air—the beanty 
and grandeur of the canopy above, then 
thickly studded with its gems of light, as 
wellas ot the ocean eround him, ‘is a fair 
index of the spirit and style of the book, 
One of the most pleasing and readable 
chapters gives an account of his visit to 
Jerusalem, and its several objects of historic 
and classic interest—the Porch of the Se. 
pulchre, Greek and Latin Legends, Chureh 
of the Sepulchre, Bethlehem, and other 
p! aces made memorable in sacred b story. 
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this House, we shali subsequently notice more at 
length. The English Revolution forms the VIIL & 
IX. volumes of the Miscellany. The other sever 
volumes are—I. Gertrude, a Tale, by the author of 





‘Amy Herbert.” Edited by Rev. W. Sewell, B.D 
One neat volume, 12mo. Paper cover, 50 cents, 
cloth 75 cents. If. & ILL. The “ Waverly” of Italy 
—I Promessi Sposi, or, The Betrothed Lovers 
Translated from the Italian of Manzoni. Paper 


fan American 
(ne volume, 


cover $1, cloth $1,50. IV. Memoirs o 
Lady, by Mrs. Grant. of Laggan 
paper 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. V. The Life of 
Schiller, by Thomas Carlyle. A new edition, re- 
vised by the author. One velume, 12mo., cloth 75 
50 cents. VI. & VIL Sketches 


cents, paper cover 
of Modern Literature and Literary men, (being 3 
Gallery of Literary Portraits,) by George Gilfillan 


Loudon edition. Two 
or two yoluineés in one, 


from the 
over $1, 


Reprinted entire 
vols. 12mo., paper ¢ 
cloth $1,25 

To say that no volumes have lately been publish 
ed of more sterling merit, pure morality, chastencss 


of style and permanent interest for miscellaneous 
reading for all classes is but Just commendation 
Wirey & Putnam will soon issue Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s new work entitled Spencer and the Fairy 
(Queen, in their Library of American Books, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne will also speedily publish in this 
series, Mosses from an old Manse, a series of tales, 
the product of his residence at Concord, M LSS. ; 
lso, Typee—a Peep at Polynesian Life, during a 
four months’ residence in the Valley of the Marque- 


with notices of the French occupation of Ta- 
and the provisional cession of the Sandwich 
nds to Lord Paulet, by Herman Melville 

They have also in press for the Library of Choice 

Le ding, Poetry and Truth out of my life—the Au- 
tobiography of Goethe, translated by Park Godwin: 
Thiodolf the Ieclan te r, by La Motte I oque— 
Hood's Serious Poems, published by his widow— 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk, volume—Izauk Wal- 
tou's Lives of Drune, and others, with life, 
by Zouch. 

VarnE & Buncess will 
edition of Montezuma, by E. 
much dramatic power and interest, 
credit to the genius and character of the autor. 
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also soon issue a new 
Maturin—a work of 
and which does 
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